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How about treating your family to 
a better chance against cancer ? 


You give your family the best of everything ... 
all-day outings in the car, maybe a movie after, and 
then a soda to top it all off. There’s really nothing 
you wouldn’t do to make your family happy. 

And if you could help make them safe . . . safe 
against cancer, you'd do that too, wouldn’t you? 
And fast. Well, you can help. The American Cancer 
Society needs your dollars right now. It needs them 
for research, which is making important gains 
against the killer. For education, which gives every- 


one life-saving facts about cancer. For service, which 
aids and comforts the stricken. 

Don’t skip the treats that make life pleasant for 
the family. But don’t skip the chance to strike back 
at a disease that threatens them. Match the cost of 
that next outing with a check to the American 
Cancer Society. That’s the most worth-while treat 
you could give! Send your check to “Cancer” in 


@® care of your local Post Office today. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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A TRAFFIC SAFETY expert told our Kiwanis club that, since | 
the beginning of the year, 9919 local motorists and automobile 
passengers had been “wounded.” He quickly added, “I mean | 
injured. That other word slipped in because, with me, this is a 
war.” Evidently the attitude is a prevailing one: Major 
General G. C. Stewart’s editorial on page 9 is titled “The War on | 
Traffic Accidents.” Kiwanis International’s fighting words in | 
1957 are “Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents.” A club secretary 
writes in his bulletin that many Kiwanis clubs this year are 
making traffic safety their “big gun.” Then look at our cover 
picture, which shows a roadblock that Kiwanians in Marietta, Georgia 
have set up so they can hand out safety pamphlets. (See “Marietta 
Backs the Attack,” page 10.) Even the roadblock smacks of war. 
The word’s original definition, says Webster, is: “A barricade 
built of concrete, logs, boards, sandbags, barbed wire, etc., 
often with traps of mines, for holding up the enemy’s 
advance at a point on | 
the road covered by 
heavy fire from shelter.” 
Well, we don’t think 
anyone is going to be 
called an extremist be- 
cause he links war and 
traffic accidents. Espe- 
cially when an old sol- 
dier like the general 
says that traffic slaught- 
er, all things consider- 
ed, is even more horrible 
than slaughter in war. 





Robert McCullough photo 
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( ENERAL STEWART urges 
businessmen to lead the 
traffic safety efforts 
in their communities. 
The Marietta Kiwanians 
have done just that. 
And the key man behind 
their initiative is Bill 
Kinney, editor of The 
Marietta Daily Journal 
and chairman of the 
club’s civic and _ busi- 
ness affairs committee, 
whose obligations in- 
clude the safety field. 
Bill’s an extremely busy young man, so we thought that any picture 
we published of him ought to show him at work. Like all out- 
standing Kiwanis committee chairmen, Bill is an idea man, an 
organizer, a “sparkplug.” And he has at least one advantage 

over most other committee chairmen: He has two newspapers in 
which to create public interest in his committee’s projects. In 
addition to editing the Journal (circ. 12,000), Bill runs The 
Cobb County Times (circ. 11,000), a weekly. The Georgia Press 
Association has awarded more prizes for editorial excellence to 
the Journal than it has to any other newspaper in the state. The 
count was nine in 1955, seven in 1956. Bill’s been with the 








Journal 15 years. He was promoted from a carrier boy’s route to 
circulation to sports to news to editorial (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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You don’t need to pay 
$250 to $300 for 


INCONSPICUOUS 
... QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS! 


Zenith offers the World's 
Largest-Selling, Finest Quality 
Hearing Aids at $65 to $165 
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If you are hard-of-hearing, you want 
a hearing aid that is inconspicuous... 
something really new and different! 

That’s why some manufacturers 
and dealers use such alluring phrases 
as “a miracle of concealed hearing” 

. and other exaggerated claims. But 
the difference that counts is price! 

How can Zenith offer the finest 
quality at such sensible prices? If 
Zenith paid commissions of $145 to 
$160, as some do, even our $65 model 
would have to sell for over $200! And 
every Zenith is sold on a genuine Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee! 

See the new 4- and 5-transistor 
Zenith models at your nearby Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer, listed in classi- 
fied phone book. Or mail coupon for 
free catalog and dealer list. 


ENITH 


The Royalty of 
HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith TV, 
Radios, Amazing ‘‘Space Command”’ TV Tuner 

















Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65S 

5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Please mail me your new FREE catalog on 
Zenith Hearing Aids and list of local dealers. 
NAME 

ADORESS 

city ZONE STATE 
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Enough coverage | BY-LINES (From page 1) 


is important! writer, and then to editor. He told us he enjoyed reading the piece we 
published last October on Kiwanian Bill Johnston, a newspaper editor in 
Lewiston, Idaho, and said: “But he hasn’t had a critter walk into his 
office, poke a .45 at his nose, and demand a retraction of a minor auto 
accident report. It’s not a very happy feeling.” 


Aut or us living in this age are 
aware of the magical power of the 
coffee-break. Marietta’s Bill Kin- 
| ney reports that the urn shown 
| here “brews more than coffee.” 
| Located in the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company cafeteria, just across 
from the office of Marietta Club 
President George Crowder, the 
urn regularly attracts members of 
Bill’s committee, who like to 
gather ‘round it for their informal 
“meetings.” Many of the ideas 
that have gone into the club’s safety project came from these “coffee ’n 





EMPLOYEE cogitation” sessions. At the left in the picture, waiting for Past President 
B. C. Yates to get through with the cream, is President George Crowder. 
PROTECTION SLAN (We seem to be doing well this month in featuring backs of heads.) 


with 5 or more employees origins, and our inquiries reveal that the city of Marietta has two dif- 
ferent explanations for its name. First, it seems that Judge Thomas Cobb, 
eee Gives employer after whom the county was named, had two daughters—Mary and Etta. The 
other explanation is that, having named the county for a famed Georgian 
and employee (Cobb was a state legislator, US representative, and US senator), settlers 
thought they would choose a name of grandeur and royalty for the county 

these modern seat. So they named the county seat in honor of Marie Antoinette. 


3-way benefits: 


designed for firms As we've sa in this column before, we’re fascinated by names and their 
| 


| "Tuar’s Uranium Ciry, Saskatchewan below, one of the meager little settle- 

ST) | ments (built on very rich land) that have supplied material for the article 

Life Insurance on page 34, “Canada Has Everything But Enough People.” Despite the 
fact that Uranium City is 475 miles north of the nearest Kiwanis club (in 
Prince Albert, which is about 2000 miles north of Denver), a Kiwanis club 
was organized in the tiny boom town in 1954. It’s the northernmost 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional 


2) Kiwanis club in Canada, and it has 37 members. “We have a most active 
Weekly Indemnity Benehi club,” writes Secretary W. D. Ross, “and we’re looking forward to a 
Cent) Indem uty Be refit very busy summer after the ice and snow disappear in June.” S.A.M. 


Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available, 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 
To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benetit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 


formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
»vees and applicable state law. 


y 
of empl 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Compony wylie Founded in 184§ 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Child protection, functional rust- 
resistant construction and competitive prices 
are the reasons to consider rugged Recrea- 
tion equipment as the standard for your 
playground facilities! Look to the RECREA.- 
TION line for LEADERSHIP in playground 


equipment. 





MERRY-GO-ROUND 


LAND SLIDE 
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SWING 
SETS 
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SEE-SAW 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS are available in 
round or hexagonal style—open or closed 
type—and will carry 40 children safely. 


THE LAND SLIDE will withstond hard play 
for yeors because of its heavy-duty chute, 
steel gvord rails and 


structural supports, 


ladders 
SWING SETS features oilless bearings, flex- 
ible rubber seat belts for sofety, and safely- 


adequate swing separation 


RECREATION’S SEE-SAW features Douglas 


Fir planks clamped to notched fulcrums 


Write for your free copy of the 

Recreation catalog which shows 

the complete line of playground, 

swimming pool and basketball 
equipment. 


TET. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Dept. K.07)) «724 -W. Oth St. . Anderson, ind. 























Views on Fining 
. 1 am a club secretary (a five-time 
loser) and can speak with some little 


authority about club “gripes.” As you 
know, everybody —but everybody — 
takes his troubles to the secretary. All 
the squawks about the quality of the 
food or the variety of the programs are 
poured into his sympathetic ear. 

I have heard more complaints from 
Kiwanians about not being fined than 


about almost any other one _ topic. 
Naturally, after reading the “Gong and 
Gavel” page in The Kiwanis Magazine 
for February, I began wondering if our 
club was perhaps peculiar. I asked 
myself, “Are we misfits?” 


Looking back on seven years of won- 
derful fellowship and club activity, I 
tried to fit our collective behavior into 
the classifications of “childish,” “im- 
mature,” or “generally objectionable” 
(the quotes are from “Gong and 
Gavel’). Frankly, the descriptions just 
did not suit to any appreciable degree. 

The fact that Joe Doakes wanted to 
brag about a new addition to his fam- 
ily, or that John Doe wanted to an- 
nounce an expansion in his business, 
took on added zest when accompanied 


by a reasonable financial contribution 
to the club. They felt hurt if they 
couldn’t pay for their publicity. I 


thought about past election days and 
about asking different Kiwanians if 
they had voted. The answer, almost 
invariably: “Sure I did. Think I want 
to be fined at club for not voting?” 
There came to mind some of the self- 
effacing members of the crew—fellows 
who would never let out a “peep” if 
they weren't fined for real or imaginary 
“infractions.” Then they turn up as 
possessors of keen and delightful wit 
that never would have been discovered 
without the “fines’ system.” It seemed 
that every recollection of a “mis- 
demeanor” brought back with it the 
memory of the chuckles or guffaws 
that greeted the “defense” testimony. 
We unearthed some mighty fine humor 
from totally unexpected sources down 
through the years with our “fining.” 

On the other hand, the’ implications 
of the “Gong and Gavel” item could 
not be tossed off lightly. It had to be 
admitted that fining could be dangerous 


to the dignity and well-being of a 
Kiwanis club—if it got out-of-hand. 
Poor judgment and inconsiderate ac- 


cusations invite unhappiness and pos- 
sible embarrassment. It could happen 


here. These cogitations led to a survey 
of the “fines” situation in the 16 other 
clubs in our division (Division Four 


of the California-Nevada-Hawaii Dis- 





trict). The brief questionnaire sent to 
the presidents of the 17 clubs in the 
division brought answers that are, 
rather surprisingly, quite unanimous. 

The first question was, “Does your 


club ‘fine’ its members for: Advertis- 
ing in club, for new cars, birthdays, 
etc.?” 

The answers: Yes—15. No—0. No 
report—2. 


Having visited all of these clubs at 
one time or another, I can state that no 
“fining” that could be termed “obnoxi- 
ous” has ever been encountered. 

Funny? Yes, quite often. Silly? 
Occasionally, and here I’m _ probably 
prejudiced, for silly antics are relished 
every now and then. We think that, as 
a division, we pretty well measure up 
to Kiwanis standards in activities, in 
principles, and in attracting community 
leaders as members. The answers to 
question number one do not indicate 
any overwhelming aversion to the pro- 
cedure of “fining.” 


Question number two was, “Is the 


‘fines’ portion of your program antic- 
ipated with enthusiasm by your mem- 
bership?” 

The answers: Yes—1l4. Yes, (if kept 
within reason and in fun)—1l. No—40. 
No report—2. 

Figures like these seem to lend 
weight to the theory that “fining” is an 


accepted part of Kiwanis fellowship. I 
cannot buy the idea of pinning the re- 
sponsibility on the club president. If 
the president’s term of office continued 
over a period of years, then the criti- 
cism could be directed at him. In Ki- 
wanis we have men assuming the office 
of president who have literally “come 
up through the ranks” and who know 
the feelings and inclinations of the indi- 
vidual members. There is not one of 
the 17 presidents in our division who 
would continue the practice of “fining” 
if he as much as suspected that it 
was not welcome to the great majority. 

“Fining” continues because it is en- 
joyed and not because someone refuses 
to hurt the president's feelings by ob- 
jecting. 

It cannot be stated that there are no 
objectors. Every club has them. Let's 
look at our number three question: 

“Have you ever heard any objection 


to the practice of ‘fining’?” This was 
next on the list. 

The answers: Yes—8. No—7. No 
report—2. 


Of the eight who registered that they 
had heard objections, five qualified 
their answers with various notations. 
One report stated that objections came 
when fining was carried on tactlessly. 
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One indicated unfavorable reaction to 
“hitting some people too heavily.” (In 
these instances, all Kiwanians will join 
the objectors.) Another added, “Ob- 
jections, yes, but very few.” The re- 
maining two with qualified “yes” votes 
were quite blunt; their notations read, 
“Some would object to anything!” 

The final analysis: Fining is not ap- 
proved 100 per cent by Kiwanians, but 
is generally accepted as a welcome ad- 
dition to most club meetings provided 
it is not overdone, is never in bad taste, 
is kept in a humorous vein, and is 
consistently equitable. 

“Gong and Gavel” has activated some 
thinking about the subject. From our 
end of the table it still looks as if the 
advantages of “fining” offset any por- 
tents of evil and that fines are here to 
stay. We are confident that any presi- 
dent of our club will have his share of 
discernment and discrimination and 
that we can match dignity, when the 
occasion demands, with the best. 

William A. MacKinnon 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
La Habra, California 


... At one time I belonged to an organ- 
ization other than Kiwanis where the 
art of extracting the dime through this 
method had been developed to the point 
where the practice seemed to dominate 
the meeting completely. It became 
rather obnoxious, to say the least. I’m 
glad to say our local Kiwanis club has 
emphatically discontinued the practice 
after a half-hearted beginning a few 
years ago. 

However, we have recently adopted 
another form of milching the members 
that does not go too much against the 
grain. It honors the members (to a de- 
gree); it serves the purpose of raising 
small funds, and gives those in attend- 
ance a chance to exercise their vocal 
cords. 

Our song leader has in his little black 
book the birth date of every member. 
At song time he calls the name of every 
member who has’a birthday during the 
week. These members are asked to 
stand while the club sings “Happy 
Birthday.” When the meeting is over, 
each of these lucky members hand to 
the treasurer a penny for every birth- 
day that has passed him by. 

Maybe other clubs use this idea. I do 
not know. It might be a useful substi- 
tute for the unpopular gag-fining 
hokus-pokus. 

Neal Cain 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Spirit Lake, Iowa 


“Brother’s Brother” 

.. . One day recently while driving my 
car down the street, I spied a much- 
sought-after parking space. Looking 
into my rear view mirror and glancing 
back over my right shoulder quickly, I 
saw nothing behind me, so I started to 
cut from the center lane to the side. Sud- 
denly there was a blaring of a horn and 
the screeching of brakes from a car that 
was moving up inside mine; I hadn't 
seen it because it was covered by the 
small blind spot between the back win- 
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dow and the ones on the side. As the 
car passed, the words that the driver 
shouted at me were decidedly unprint- 
able. 

My first inclination was to shout back 
at him in defense of myself, hoping that 
I might say something that would leave 
him floundering while I drove off—the 
victor. In the half-block down the street 
to the stoplight, something caused me 
to react differently, and as I pulled up 
beside his car I called across to him, 
“I’m sorry, sir. I made a mistake. I 
didn’t see you.” 

That wasn’t a mistake. It triggered 
not what might have been a verbal con- 
flict, but a new and almost apologetic 
tone. “That’s O.K. We all make mis- 
takes,” he said. Both of us, I am sure, 
drove away from that incident with a 
warmer feeling toward our fellow man. 
If a victory was to be won, we both 
won it. 

More often than we would like to 
admit, most of us are prone to carry on 
strife when a moment’s reflection would 
remind us that it is a lot better in the 
long run to develop the habit of acting 
as a Christian, of being a Christian— 
even on the highway. In a real sense, 
I am more than my brother's keeper; 
I am my brother’s brother. 

E. Hoyt Kerr, Jr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Newark, Ohio 


Everyone Gives Invocations 

. . . When I was chairman of our club’s 
Committee on Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims in 1953, we devised 
a plan to have laymen give the invoca- 
tion at all regular meetings of the 
Kiwanis Club of Dubuque. To start the 
plan, we prepared a list of 20 laymen 
who were willing tc give the invocation. 
Each of them was reminded early in the 
week preceding the one in which he 
was to give the invocation. After 20 
weeks the plan was well on its way 
to being accepted by the whole mem- 
bership of about 140. 

Many men who were reluctant to give 
the invocation when the plan was 
started have long since joined the ranks 
of a strong majority of members who 
have so participated. Probably not more 
than 15 per cent have declined; partici- 
pants have been representative of all 
the denominations in the club. It is 
indeed unusual in the Dubuque club 
when a minister gives the invocation! 

Leo L. Nussbaum 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Pleasing to Family 

...As trustee of Robert’s Rules of 
Order Revised I greatly appreciate Mr. 
Balk’s article, “Mr. Robert’s Rules of 
Order,” in the March issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. Mr. Balk’s under- 
standing of General Robert’s position in 
our national life is naturally pleasing to 
the family. 

Incidentally, I have noticed the im- 
proved vitality of the magazine since I 
last saw a copy a very few years ago. 

Sarah Corbin Robert 
Trustee 
Robert’s Rules of Order Revised 








GOING? 


KIWANIS 


/nternational 


CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, N.d. 


(via New York, Newark 
or Philadelphia) 


June 23-27 


PLY Willie 


on United. Best way to travel— 
fast and comfortable. Best 
way to arrive—relaxed and 
ready. Best way to return 
—leave later, have more time 
(and fun) at the convention. 
United links 80 cities coast to 
coast... offers schedules 
around the clock and fares that 
go easy on the budget — 
including an economical 
half-fare family plan (United 
believes husbands like to 

take their wives along to 
conventions). For information 
and reservations, call United 
or an authorized travel 

agent. When you go, 


FLY UNITED 
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2900 OWIOANS SKE FIRST ADR-AGE EXHIBIT 


IN A “PILOT OPERATION” to test public reaction to its Air-Age Education Tour, the 
US Air Force brought a bomber, a model jet fighter, and a cut-away jet engine to 
the Greenhills section of Cincinnati. Although attendance had been pre-estimated at 
5000, more than 7500 people appeared at the exhibit area in a city common across 


from the Greenhills high school 


Local sponsor of the tour was the Kiwanis Club of Greenhills, which publicized 
the event, located the site and parking facilities, and obtained clearance of the ex- 
hibit from city officials. The Greenhills club was the first of 53 Kiwanis clubs that 
have sponsored similar tours in seven southeastern states during April and May. 
Eventually, the Air Force plans to carry the tour throughout the US. 

In addition to the exhibit, which featured Command Decision, a B-52 superfortress 
called “the world’s most decorated bomber,” two programs were held for high 
school students and a luncheon was sponsored by the General Electric Company in 


honour of local and visiting dignitaries. 


The high school programs included a film depicting the advancement of the air- 
craft industry, and later a talk by Gerhardt Newman, general manager of the Jet 
Engine Division of General Electric. Newman’s talk stressed the need for scientists 
and engineers by industry and government. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from Vay 16 


through June 15. 


+ 
{th Woonsocket, Rhode Island, May 17 


Lansing, Michigan, June 7 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 15 


= * 

oth Huntingburg, Indiana, May 16 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, Moy 16 
Sheffield, Alabama, May 17 
Waterbury, Connecticut, Moy 17 
Austin, Minnesota, Moy 18 
Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, Moy 19 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Moy 19 
Sturgis, Kentucky, Moy 19 
Fort Collins, Colorado, May 20 
East Cleveland, Ohio, May 22 
Frederick, Maryland, Moy 23 
Horton, Kansas, Moy 23 
Iida Grove, lowa, Moy 23 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Moy 24 
Brooklyn, New York, Moy 26 
Napa, California, Moy 30 
Chicago Heights, Iilinois, Moy 317 
Punssutawney, Pennsylvania, June 6 
Shelby, North Carolina, June 6 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, June 7 
Staunton, Virginia, June 7 
Auburn, Washington, June 8 
Washington, Pennsylvania, June 9 
Moultrie, Georgia, June 13 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, June 15 


* 

30th Royal Oak, Michigan, Moy 19 
Henrietta, Texas, Moy 26 
Dallas, Pennsylvania, Moy 31 
North Central, Chicago, Illinois, 


Mey 31 
Tell City, Indiana, May 37 
Harvey, Illinois, June 1 


Montpelier, Indiana, June 8 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Ohio, June 14 


- * 
ath Ansonia, Ohio, Moy 23 
Ge 
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LOCAL TENNIS CHAMPS SOUGHT 
BY NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
TALENTED young tennis players looking 
for new fields to conquer will find a 
courtful of competition in Arcadia, Cali- 
fornia next July 29 through August 4. 
On those dates, the National Parks 
Junior Tennis Tournament will sift 
potential stars from the merely good 
players in teen-age tennis. 

Last year 350 youths entered the 
tournament, which is co-sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Arcadia and the 
Los Angeles County Department of 
Parks and Recreation. Of those entrants, 
about 80 per cent had been sent to 
Arcadia by Kiwanis clubs in six states 
and Hawaii. 

This year the tournament hopes to 
host even more contestants, whose ex- 
penses, says the Arcadia club, are large- 
ly restricted to travel to and from the 
tournament. Arcadia Kiwanians last 
year provided housing, breakfasts, and 


PERMANENT PEACE WEEK 
BRINGS OPPORTUNITY FOR 
VARIED CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Witn “God the Cornerstone” as their 
theme, hundreds of Kiwanis clubs will 
celebrate “Work and Pray for Per- 
manent Peace Week” April 26 through 
July 1. Clubs are being asked by the 
International Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims to 
participate in the following ways: 

1. Circulate, among radio and tele- 
vision stations, spot announcements 
concerning the Week and its aims for 
a peaceful world. 

2. Invite clergymen to write articles 
and sermons emphasizing the need for 
individual concern both of a spiritual 
and practical nature before permanent 
peace can be achieved. 

3. Ask that a given time be set aside 
in the community when each person 
takes a moment for prayer. 

4. Introduce the permanent peace 
theme into Veterans’ Day ceremonies. 

5. Call for an active program toward 
building international exchange pro- 
grams. 

6. Conduct panel discussions on ways 
and means to effect peace. 





transportation to and from the courts 
for 64 guests. And free entertainment 
was also planned -for each night of the 
tournament. 

Tournament rules restrict entrance 
to boys and girls who have not yet 
reached their 18th birthday and who do 
not belong to private clubs. Two 
classes of competition are offered: 
Under 18 and Under 15 in singles, 
doubles, and mixed-doubles events. 

For further information, write to Al 
Coke, Kiwanis Club of Arcadia, Box 
884, Arcadia, California. 





Bundled chin-high in leis, International 


President Reed and Helen Culp received 
a traditional welcome in Hawaii, where they visited Kiwanis clubs for 12 days. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT 


One of 40 members of the West Angelo, 
San Angelo, Texas club who are fighting 
polio with their left arms, Sherman A. 
Teel takes his Salk vaccine almost 
gaily. The club hopes that “all other 
Kiwanis clubs get the ‘point,’ too.” 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 


Boys CLuss oF AMERICA have announced 
that in 1956, “Kiwanis International, at 


national and local levels, led all civic | 


groups in helping to advance the Boys 
Club movement.” Optimist Internation- 
al and the US Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, according to Boys Clubs, were 
“tied for second place.” 


AT THE TIME the club was formed, the 
Circle K club of Dawson County Jun- 
ior College, Glendive, Montana, re- 
cruited every male student in the coed 
school. But the club’s membership, 
nevertheless, was not overwhelming. It 
numbered ten. 


R1aAt (Religion In American Life, Inc.) 
reports that hundreds of RIAL kits 
have been mailed to Kiwanis clubs so 
far this year. Last year, clubs con- 
ducted or participated in 50 RIAL cam- 
paigns. 


ONE GOOD TURN, as they say, deserves 
another. The Lancaster, Wisconsin club 
took its turn in 1935 when it helped 
bring the Finamore, Wisconsin club into 
Kiwanis. Seven years later, however, 
the Lancaster club, suffering from a 
shortage of manpower, disbanded. 
Meanwhile its offspring, the Finamore 
club, flourished. Then, last December, 
Finamore Kiwanians completed the 
cycle by sponsoring a new club at Lan- 
caster, Wisconsin. 





BROTHERHOOD THEME 
SPOTLIGHTED BY CLERGY 
IN TWO CLUBS 


CLERGYMEN of several faiths gathered at 

two Kiwanis club meetings to define, 

both through the act of congregation 

among themselves and through their 

speeches, the meaning of Brotherhood. 

At a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
(see ROUNDUP page 8) 
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FORDWAY PROGRAM NOW 
AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


* 
SPACE FOR THIS MACHINE . oo 


ye Canadian Service Clubs have entered 
NEEDY ERY A the FORD GUM sponsorship program, 
CHILDREN [#47 “J epimers “e oe Rtg ue 
wn acormwe —- with satisfying results already for their 
KIWANIS CLUB CaN welfare projects. 
4 This internationally known, time- 
tested program is now enjoyed by more 
than 4,000 clubs throughout the United 
States and Canada. 





Ford Gum machines which are 
sponsored by Service Clubs are 
owned and operated by franchised 
distributors. Some exclusive fran 
to individuals 


chises are available 
who are interested in owning a 
dignified and. profitable business of 
their own 





For information, write today to: 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 
Direct CANADIAN inquiries to: 

FORD GUM AND MACHINE (Canada), Ltd. 

4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 














for your 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 









FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 

















Safe, prompt, dependable long distance 
moving service from coast to coast. 


FREE Moving Day Kit 
—full of helps, labels, address cards, 
to all personne! transfers. 
Call your local 
Wheaton Agent (500 
Agents — all principal 


cities) or write to: 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 





| 


MONROE TRUCKS 
For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 


way. Choice of mod- 
s eaton 
? 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS Vie 
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. Partitions Ma- J 
sonite panels in 
perro mT LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Steel built, rit Stale and “the safest distance between two points” 
sturdy; con- casters or glides. "Y Western affiliate: 
THE “Wonroce. COMPANY LYON VAN LINES, Inc. 
16 Church St. Colfax, lowa Los Angeles, California 
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|THE WAR OV TRAFFIC. ACCIDEVTS 


By MAJOR GENERAL G. C. STEWART (US Army, Ret.) 


Executive Vice-President, National Safety Council 


Ties Is an emergency message to 
businessmen. 

America is now losing a major war— 
a fierce and bloody war—and your leadership is 
desperately needed to turn the tide of battle. 

In fact, unless this leadership is given, 
there seems little chance that the war will go any 
way but against us. 

What war? The war on accidents! 

War? Absolutely. 

Do you define war in terms of the 
dead and wounded? Then remember that twice 
as many Americans have died on the highway as 
have fallen on all the battlefields in all the wars 
America has ever fought, including the Revolu- 
tionary! 

Do you define war in terms of horror? 
Have you ever seen the death and destruction 
wrought by a highway accident? The victims are 





Fourth Objective of Kiwanis International for 1957 


Sponsor effective safety planning and cooperate with 
accident prevention agencies. 





just as still and just as lifeless as any soldier who 
ever fell in battle. And those who perish on the 
highway die not for a principle, or for their coun- 
try, but needlessly and tragically. 

Last year 40,000 men, women, and 
children got into their automobiles to go around 
the block, or on a business trip or a carefree 
vacation—and never got there. Is that less hor- 
rible than war? 

I have been close to war—and no war 
I have seen is more grim or brutal or bloody than 
the slaughter that is now taking place on our 
highways. 

Everybody knows that one of the big 
reasons America has won its wars against enemies 
from abroad is that American industry and busi- 
ness have provided the experience, know-how, 
drive, and resources no one else can match. 

It is precisely that experience, know- 
how, drive, and those resources that the war on 
accidents must have if it is to end in victory—or, 
more urgently, if it is not to end in defeat. 

American industry and business have 
done a magnificent job in reducing accidents to 
workers on the job. A worker is twice as safe on 
the job today as he is off the job. 

Safety leaders are convinced, without 
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exception, that if the resources and safety know- 
how of industry and business were to be extended 
beyond the factory gate into the entire community, 
the traffic toll would come down in a hurry. 

Public officials could step up their at- 
tack on accidents tremendously were they to 
receive such support. 

Citizens would back the attack on 
accidents with new interest and vigor if such busi- 
ness leadership were to be provided. 

No worthwhile effort in the United 
States can possibly succeed without the support 
and leadership of business. Safety is no excep- 
tion. Safety realizes the demands made on busi- 
ness and industry for time, money, and support 
by many fine causes. 

But can you name a more urgent 
need for your attention than a national scourge 
that is claiming the lives of 40,000 citizens in one 
year’s time on the highway? 

Here, specifically, is what you can do: 


1. Ir ruere is no local safety council 
in your community, why not throw your influence 
and resources, and those of your company, behind 
a move to start one? 


2. Ler your local police and traffic 
authorities know that you and your company are 
eager to support them in their efforts to prevent 
accidents. Your support will mean a lot to them. 
They need it and can do more with it. 


3. Set aN EXAMPLE in safety leader- 
ship that will permit the community to benefit 
from your safety experience in your own or- 
ganization. 


Tuts 1s war! And either all of us— 
business, industry, schools, service organizations, 
public officials, private citizens—enlist in the fight 
on accidents, or we admit to the world that at 
long last America has found itself in a war too hot 
to handle! 

I appeal to every Kiwanian, to every 
businessman and industrialist to give generously 
and unstintingly of his knowledge, resources, and 
talent in this united effort to reduce the accident 
toll. 

I sincerely believe you can make no 
finer contribution to a better America. THE END 
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(Above) Three Marietta Kiwanians stand near the once-deadly inter- 
section of US 41 and Roswell Avenue. Now, left-turn lanes and 
lights, installed at the club’s request, have reduced accidents 
substantially. (Left) Lights were needed at several other cross- 
streets. Kiwanians pleaded and cajoled until authorities acted. 


New industry brought higher wages to 
Marietta, Georgia, but also more people, more 


cars, and finally many more traffic headaches. 
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MARIETTA 


BACKS THE ATTACK 


wer a huge aircraft plant opened at Marietta, Georgia during World War II it 

caused a boom such as the quiet little southern town had never seen before. 
Within a few years its population jumped from 8000 to 25,000. New homes 
were demanded, and schools and recreation facilities, services and utilities 
were sought. But the town adjusted to the crisis well, and most of Marietta’s 
growing pains were eased. 

One problem remained, however: traffic safety. 

On a single track running through the business district, 100 trains a day 
moved back and forth. At rush hours, long lines of impatient motorists 
waited at railroad crossings. Children were late to school. Ambulances and 
fire-engines were halted at critical moments. As the need for action became 
desperate, the Kiwanis Club of Marietta sought ways to regulate both rail 
and autos. 

Then a young doctor was killed at a crossing. And as misfortune some- continued 


Marietta’s biggest firm, the Lockheed Aircraft Company, conducted a safety campaign of 
its own. (Left) Public information executive Chess Abernathy attaches a safe-driving 
sticker to a company car. (Right) Talking of safety are Abernathy, Carl Kotchian, 
general manager, and Charles Laubacher, office manager. All three are Kiwanians. 







MARIETTA 


tr ued 








{s the traffic toll mounted, 


the Kiwanis Club of Marietta planned a combat program, 


then moved methodically behind the scenes to activate it. 


times dictates, the club’s task was made easier. Kiwanians induced railroad 
officials to switch trains when streets were used least, and city authorities 


were prevailed upon to install flashing warning signals at the deadly Goss 


Street crossing 

Another constant danger-point existed where Roswell Avenue, a well- 
traveled Marietta thoroughfare, met US 41, principal highway linking Miami 
and Chicago. Ambulances paid frequent visits to this intersection until the 
Marietta club’s public and business affairs committee, through continued 
lobbying, brought costly left-turn lanes and signal lights to channel traffic 
more efficiently 

Police Chief Ernest Sanders reports that between July 1956, when the lanes 
were installed, and March 1957, accidents in Marietta numbered 17. For a 
corresponding period before the lanes were installed, the total was 32. 

Most of the club’s safety work was done in 1955 and 1956, and several 
other intersections got signal lights as a result. Even a drive was held for 
state legislation to regulate small boat traffic on inland waters. A bill, 
successfully steered through the Georgia legislature by state assemblyman 
and Marietta Kiwanian Harold S. Willingham, penalizes misuse of small 
craft, including drunken driving at sea as well as on land. For Marietta, it 
means that nearby Ailatoona Reservoir may become safer for both boatsmen 
and swimmers 

Although, in the past, Kiwanians have taken their safety proposals to city 
and state officials, this year their campaign will be directed to the people. 
The club's slogan, offered by Kiwanian B. C. Yates, is “Reach Tomorrow by 


Driving Safely Today.” Drivers find it in prominent view: along nearby 


highways 
In addition, the club is distributing SD (safe driving) stickers, broadcast- 


ing its plea for saner roadsmanship via radio and newspapers, talking safety 
in brief sessions before local groups, and establishing road blocks with the 
help of police, while members distribute safety literature to drivers. Also, 
the club’s yearly panel forum program, conducted at the high school in 
conjunction with Key Clubbers, will have a safety theme. 

“The new campaign,” says Bill Kinney, chairman of the club’s civic and 
business affairs committee and sparkplug of the safety program to date, 
“will succeed if we have the same kind of community-wide cooperation we've 
had in the past. Although we feel we have carried a fair share of the load, 
we know we cannot both find the bear and shoot him all by ourselves.” THE END 





Kiwanians have been allowed time on 
radio station WFOM to discuss safety 
plans and request help from listeners. 
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“Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents" is the 
National Safety Council's slogan for 1957. Kiwanis 
International's fourth Objective this year is “Spon- 
sor effective safety planning and cooperate with 
accident prevention agencies." 








Each year, the Kiwanis club and Key Club holds a panel 
forum at the high school. This year’s theme is safety. 





(Above, left) After-dinner meetings at members’ homes enabled the 
public and business affairs committee to plan activities thoroughly. 
(Above) Over a city map, Club President and City Councilman Geo. 
T. Crowder discuss traffic problems with Mayor C. W. Bramlett. 
(Below) Some planning was done at club meetings. At far right 
is Marietta Kiwanian and District Governor R. Glenn Reed, Jr. 
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“My 


Vie WIFE AND DAUGHTER are both 
i very fond of drive-in theaters. 
My wife feels that there is no better 
place for a good nap, and my daugh- 
ter thinks they have superb cuisines. 
I can take drive-ins or leave them, 
but ours is a democratic family and 
there isn’t much one can do against 
a majority vote 
In our family, drive-in night begins 
table. Take last night 
“Tonight is ‘buck 
night,” my daughter Sally an- 
nounced. (“Buck night” is a special 
inducement of drive-ins whereby the 
charge is made by the car instead of 
by the person. I knew that Sally was 
wrong, of course. “Buck night” is 
always the night before or after we 


at the dinner 
for example 


go, regardless of what the news- 
paper ad_ says.) 
“Let’s go,” my wife said. “I feel 


like relaxing.” 

“Sorry,” I said firmly, “but I’m 
afraid I can’t make it tonight.” 

This brought forth an anguished 
moan from Sally and all but slowed 
down her eating 

“Oh, that’s right,” my wife said. 
‘I forgot about your committee 
meeting e 

So had I, and I could have kicked 
myself for putting up an objection 
to the drive-in idea 

“Oh, it’s not too 
I be there,” I 


things a bit 


important that 
said, trying to ease 
“What's on, by the 
way?” 

“Rock Hudson,” 
with enthusiasm, 
Western, 

This caused me to feel that per- 
haps the committee meeting might 


Rock Hudson 


Sally answered 


“and a_super- 


besides.” 


not be so bad after all 





gives me an inferiority complex. I 
have no doubt that he is a very 
worthy gentleman, but his mascu- 
linity is so overwhelming that I 
am not sure he permits any of his 
pictures to be shown at indoor 
theaters. The other picture, the 
super-Western, I knew I must have 
seen already. 

By now my wife and daughter had 
both taken it for granted that we 
were going, and I was assigned to do 
the dishes while they got ready. 

Along about this point there is 
always some debate as to whether 
we should go to our regular drive-in 
or try some other one. Last night a 
paper showed that 
Rock Hudson was on at all the 
drive-ins. I did note, however, that 
the super-Western had been given 
different titles at the other places. 

I was just as well pleased to go to 
our regular drive-in. I can find my 
way out of it expertly, since there 
is only one way to turn. 

When we got out to the car, I 
found the back seat crowded with 
my daughter’s pals, whom she had 
invited by phone—on the strength 
of its being “buck night.” 

At the drive-in it was as I sus- 
pected: “Buck night” had been the 
night before. Tonight was 85 cents- 
per-person night. The girls in the 
back seat half-heartedly volun- 
teered to get out and hike the 15 
miles back home, but I refused to 
permit this and shelled out. My 
daughter directed me to park the 
car in the vicinity of the refresh- 
ment booth. 

When the picture started, I 
hunched down and peered between 


glance at the 
























the spokes of the steering wheel for 
fear that those in the back seat 
couldn’t see. I have been told re- 
peatedly that this is unnecessary, 
but the habit is so firmly fixed that 
I would sit that way even if I were 
alone in the car. 

The loud speaker was a few inches 
from my head, and for an hour Rock 
Hudson talked off and on in my ear. 
I listened closely, in the hope of 
catching him mispronounce a word. 
It would have done so much for my 
ego. But he never did. Once, at an- 
other show, I thought I had him, 
but when I got home and looked up 
the word, I found that I had been 
mispronouncing it all these years. 

The moment that Rock was fin- 
ished, my daughter declared em- 
phatically, “I'm hungry.” 

The rest of the girls were politely 
silent. I was silent too, for economic 
reasons. 

My wife weakened my cause seri- 
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Illustrated by Jack White 


I always derive quiet pleasure in picking out 


old acquaintances among the horses and the Indians. 


I also enjoy watching how the hero contrives 


to lese his shirt. 


ously by saying, “I wouldn’t mind 
having a cup of coffee.” 

Then a blaring loud speaker 
rudely took sides against me by list- 
ing all the delicacies available, and 
I knew I was beaten. 

Now came a tough decision to 
make. I could let Sally and her 
friends go to the refreshment booth 
and go into bankruptcy myself, or 
I could go for refreshments and get 
lost on the way back to the car. 

Before I could make up my mind, 
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By HAROLD ROLSETH 


the girls took matters into their own 
hands. They piled out of the car and 
waited expectantly. By negotiating 
a loan from my wife, I was just able 
to finance their trip. 

I was right about the super- 
Western that was the second feature. 
I had seen it countless times before. 
The setting is an army post in the 
heart of hostile Indian country. The 
hero is a young lieutenant (some- 
times they permit him to be a cap- 
tain) in bad with his superior offi- 





cers but highly esteemed by the 
Indians, the scouts, and the no- 
accounts around the post. The post 
commandant is a colonel who is not 
only a craven but an amazingly 
incompetent one besides. The hero- 
ine is somebody’s niece who has 
come West looking for somebody. 
The hero helps her look, and un- 
covers other things. This annoys the 
owner of the trading post, since it 
disturbs his gun-running business 
with the Indians. 

The picture always ends in a big 
Indian battle with the hero losing 
his shirt, in order to reveal his fine 
muscles, but winning the girl and 
the battle and saving the post that 
the craven colonel has deserted. 

I always derive quiet pleasure in 
picking out old acquaintances among 
the horses and the Indians. I also 
enjoy watching how the hero con- 
trives to lose his shirt. Usually it 
is torn or shot off in a terrific melee. 
But last night it just simply van- 
ished. One minute he had it, the 
next minute he hadn’t. This dis- 
turbed me, and I am inclined to 
think that something was left out 
of the picture. When I told my wife 
about this, she felt that I was need- 
lessly critical. She said it would be 
silly to stop a battle in order to 
show the hero removing his shirt. 
I must admit that her reasoning is 
logical, but I dislike loose ends like 
this, and I think the best plan by 
far is for the hero to get his shirt 
torn off in a violent bit of close-up 
action. 

Getting out of a drive-in is al- 
ways an ordeal for me, even when I 
know where I am going. On one 
occasion I decided to leave a bit 
early to avoid the rush, so during 
a slight lull in the [Indian battle I 
started my motor and quietly pulled 
out. It was just as though all the 
rest of the cars were synchronized 
to mine. They all pulled out with 
me, and the jam was worse than 
usual. 

Last night I said, “This time we'll 
wait it out.” So everyone else waited 
too, and it was very late when we 
got home. 

“I guess you just can’t beat mob 
psychology,” my wife commented. 

But in spite of my lukewarm feel- 
ing for drive-ins, I suspect that we 
shall continue attending them. There 
is something of the adventurer in 
me, and I am waiting for jackpot 
night. This will be the time I actually 
hit “buck night” with a loaded car 
while Rock Hudson and the Indians 
are on vacation and the refreshment 
booth is closed for repairs. THE END 
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(Left) Crowded triple-deck bunks at the World Council refugee anon. (Right) Willard Jones of the Near East Christian 
Council learns from the Muktar (mayor) about needs of his 


community, Beit Surik. The Arab border town, near Jerusalem, 
was badly demolished during Arab-Zionist fighting in 1948. 


camp are a first step to freedom for Balkan escapees from 
Communist rule. (Center) Christian refugees built their own 
small chapel in the Dikwaneh camp on the edge of Beirut, Leb- 
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While a Communist guard vigilantly peers from his tower a few yards away in 
Hungary, a-World Council relief crew blithely serves hot coffee and sand- 


wiches to new Hungarian arrivals in Austria. Fearful of creating an inter- 
national incident, Communists prudently honor the invisible border line. 
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DIARY By HUMPHREY 


(Left) At Port Said, Arab workmen make tents that are used by 
the homeless, as fast as they can be produced. (Center) Clad by 
American and other voluntary agencies, 115,000 Arab refugee 
children receive free education in an UNRWA school that is 


Sunday, January 20 
ROWN Pornt, INDIANA—Today I 
leave for Europe and the Mid- 
dle East to report the needs of vic- 
tims of our 20th century global civil 
warfare—the Hungarian crisis, which 
is part of the European civil war be- 
tween the totalitarian and demo- 
cratic ways of life; the Suez inva- 
sion, a fight between people who had 
long been colleagues; and the family 
quarrel between the Semitic Arabs 
and their semi-Semitic cousins and 
new neighbors, the Israelis. 


Monday, January 21 

New YorkK—It’s always a jolt to 
shift again into this city’s hectic high 
gear, yet today I have cause to be 
grateful for the speedy operating 
for which New York is famous. 
Thick fog at Chicago’s Midway Air- 
port delayed my arrival here by four 
hours. I never could have made up 
the lost time had not those respon- 
sible for briefing me on the latest 
refugee developments had every- 
thing in order for a thorough, if 
rushed, coverage. 

The excellent spirit in the various 
refugee headquarters also belied the 
traditional belief that New York 
does not have a heart. Despite their 
heavy pressures from the Hungarian 
influx, the Middle East bogdown, 
caseload fluxes, and financial uncer- 
tainties, the workers are cheery as 
well as efficient. They call to mind 
the words of Rabbi Gabriel Schul- 
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man, my former New York neighbor 
and colleague of the Hitler-refugee 
days. In the midst of the coopera- 
tion called forth by that prolonged 
emergency, he used to quote his own 
revised version of Psalm 133: “Be- 
hold, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to work together in 
unity.” It is a privilege to embark 
with the knowledge of the kind of 
backing one can rely on from those 
remaining on the home front. 


Tuesday, January 22 

Paris—Mlle. Violette Mouchon is 
a bright-eyed, grey-haired little 
lady who has been working with 
CIMADE (Comité Inter-Mouve- 
ments Auprés Des Evacueés)* for 
many years. Under its banner she 
has helped Czarist refugees from 
Russia, Republicans driven by the 
hundred thousands from _ Spain, 
French frontier dwellers endangered 
by what was called the “phony war” 
before Hitler’s breakthrough, Jews 
and other anti-Nazis escaping Ger- 
many in the war years, and then the 
various tides of expellees and es- 
capees from Communist terror. 

I had asked her to meet me for the 
short touchdown at Orly Airport 
and brief me with an experienced 
French perspective on European 
and Middle Eastern developments. 


*Cooperative Committee for Service to 
Refugees 


WALZ, Member, Kiwanis Club of Crown Point, Indiana 


supervised by UNESCO. (Right) Barbed wire, bisecting a 
street in Beit Safafa, marks the strife-torn Jordan-Israeli 
border. The border continues through the middle of the Arab 
National Hospital (rear), rendering it useless to both countries. 


She told me that CIMADE was the 
welcomer of the first 20 Hungarian 
refugees in France. It had sent a 
truckload of medical supplies to 
Vienna, and the thrifty driver, see- 
ing no point in returning with an 
empty truck, packed in a score of 
young men who have since been 
enabled to go to Canada. 

When we discussed the people 
who were coming into France from 
the Sinai-Suez troubles and from 
the Algerian civil strife, Mlle. Mou- 
chon’s expression was deadly se- 
rious. I want to remember her re- 
peated assertion: “Muslims and 
Christians must get to know each 
other much better and become more 
trusting, trustworthy friends.” 


Wednesday, January 23 

ATHENS—I was taken to the Egyp- 
tian troopship Misr, newly arrived 
in Piraeus harbor with 817 evacuees 
of British, French, Jewish, and Mal- 
tese extraction. As in the emotions 
and aftermath of every war, so has 
it been with the Suez-Sinai attacks: 
People having tie-ins with the coun- 
tries of the invaders are being de- 
ported by the hundreds. Old men in 
fezzes and young people reading 
magazines with Arabic print indi- 
cated that most of them had lived in 
Egypt all their lives. Many of them 
could not even speak the language 
of the “homelands” to which they 
were being sent. 

I was particularly concerned to 








Oblivious, for a moment, to drab surroundings, Palestine refugee children 
dance in Beirut outside a tent that has served as their school for four years. 


talk to those who had been ousted 
as Jews, for this would seem to be a 
religious rather than a national mat- 
ter. I wanted to do so in the light of 
the vigor with which Haim Nahoum, 
Chief Rabbi of Egypt, had pro- 
claimed after the Sinai invasion that 
Jews should consider themselves as 
citizens of the land in which they 
live and not as politically aligned 
with the state of Israel. Two told me 
rather excitedly that they had al- 
ways been good Egyptians, but, be- 
cause they were Jewish, they had 
been made to sign documents 
renouncing their citizenship. This 
had been immediately after Ben- 
Gurion’s announcement, in the 
midst of the invasion, that all Jews 
everywhere were in sympathy with 
the Israeli attack. They indicated 
that his statement had temporarily 
sharpened suspicion of them. Then, 
with cessation of open warfare, the 
pressure was officially taken off all 
the Jews except non-citizens. But, 
for the two men I talked to, the 
change had come too late 

It is a strange, sad, mixed-up mat- 
ter, and one wonders what will hap- 
pen to the little children whose atti- 
tudes for life are being molded now. 
Tired, smeary- 
faced, they doze on blankets, creep 


woe-begone and 


along deck, or just sit and sob. 

The afternoon’s experience was in 
heartening contrast. I went to the 
World Council’s refugee center at 
Lavrion in connection with Bel- 
gium’s new offer to take 700 refu- 
gees to jobs awaiting them there. I 
will never forget the excited con- 
versation of the men who crowded 
around the outdoor bulletin board of 


This sea of tents, rising from the sand near 
Tripoli, is the El Bared Camp—one of the 
largest in Lebanon. Here, 6000 Palestinian ref- 
ugees hopefully await dispersement to Israel. 


Lavrion, reading the list of names 
“cleared for Belgium.” What fas- 
cinated me most, however, was the 
contagion with which the expect- 
ancy was spreading even to the 
smallest children. It was more than 
the slabs of goat’s cream cheese on 
their chewy, dark bread (more even 
than the educational toys provided 
by my Kiwanis friends in the Crown 
Point and Gary, Indiana clubs) that 
was making their eyes sparkle. It 
was solid hope. 


Saturday, January 26 

Carro—War, even a short, small 
war, is indiscriminate in the way it 
distributes hardship, suffering, and 
death to the innocent and guilty on 
both sides of the conflict. Three days 
ago I was with a shipload of those 
whom the Egyptians had expelled as 
“enemy aliens.” Today I am in- 
volved in the purchase of tents for 
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the people in Port Said who have 
been made homeless by the friends 
and relatives of those self-same 
“enemy aliens.” In that city at the 
north end of the Suez Canal, the 
Manakh slum, two middle-class 
residential districts, the beach cabin 
region, and other more limited areas 
were blasted in the invasion. Of 
course, to one who worked in the 
bombed cities of Europe after World 
War II, the damage is small by com- 
parison. The official Egyptian sta- 
tistics, as given to me by young 
Mahmoud Ibrahim of the Port Said 
Information Office, are: 4000 homes 
destroyed, 14,000 others registered 
as damaged in varying degrees, and 
up to 20,000 families out of 250,000 
population affected directly by the 
aggression. The reports of the in- 
vaders were smaller. 

There are thousands of individ- 
uals in Port Said in need of special 
care. I find, after a quick inspection 
checked with many others—official 
and unofficial, native and foreign— 
that 400 more tents are needed at 
the camp set up on the old golf 
course. An additional 600 are needed 
elsewhere. For the people living in 
schoolhouses I’m also recommending 
5000 more blankets, not only for 
sleeping purposes, but as partitions 
between the five to seven families 
living in each classroom. 

It is good today to be shopping for 
tents with the Reverend Wilbur 
Skaggs, of the American Church of 
God, and Tewfiq Wissa, a Coptic lay 
YMCA worker. This shopping tour 
is the outgrowth of a meeting 
Thursday evening of the Emergency 
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Committee of Voluntary Agencies 
Serving Egyptian War Victims, 
whose chairman is President Ray- 
mond McLain of the American Uni- 
versity of Cairo. An appeal had gone 
out earlier for Primus portable, one- 
burner oil stoves. Father Victor 
Gohargui of Catholic War Relief 
told us at the Thursday meeting that 
the Pontifical Mission had agreed to 
supply 10,000. Reverend Malcolm 
McCallum of Church World Service 
reported the readiness of Danish 
Lutherans to give 4000 more. Some 
$3000 previously assigned for stoves 
could therefore be transferred to the 


went out to spend today. New tents 
cost 17 pounds each. (A pound is 
$2.80.) But we have been recom- 
mended to a busy little enterprise 
that repairs and reconditions old 
tents to sell at three pounds each. 
That means we can order 357 tents. 
Egyptians are a_ sentimental 
people. Knowing this, the Russians 
time their limited aid in such a way, 
and hand it over in such a manner, 
as to take maximum advantage of 
the fact. (They dramatically sent 
medicine and two boatloads of grain 
immediately after the US refused to 
sell those commodities to Egypt.) 


tent account, and that’s what we 








In Beirut, the author (center) entertains newspaper columnist Dorothy 
Thompson and Egyptian businessman Maurice Zaidan with an account of his 
helplessness following the mysterious disappearance of his luggage at Beirut. 
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I was glad, therefore, that our visit 


to the back-street tent shop was not 
only practical, but struck a right 
note of sentiment as well. Our dis- 
cussion with the tent man was most 
businesslike until he heard where 
the money was from and whom the 
tents were for. Then the atmosphere 
was transformed. His eyes mois- 
tened and he eagerly promised to 
make every effort to get the tents to 
Port Said soon—even before the 
pledged money arrives from Amer- 
ica. 





Monday, January 28 

BETHLEHEM—When Bishop Brooks 
wrote the beloved Christmas carol, 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” he 
was able to walk four kilometers 
from Jerusalem to get to the birth- 
place of Jesus. Now, barbed wire 
marking the ‘armistice line between 
Jordan and Israel crosses the road, 
requiring a 14-kilometer detour. 

It was worth the trip, however, to 
visit the Arab National Hospital and 
its genial, hard-working head, Dr. 
Mahmoud T. Dajani. His friends on 
the Bethlehem Hospital Committee 
in Chicago speak of him as “the 
Schweitzer of the Holy Land,” and 
as we went his rounds I began to 
understand why. To each patient, in 
a different way, he brought cheer 
and encouragement. And in ward 
after ward, he could tell each pa- 
tient’s needs and background with- 
out having to check the chart. 

Many of the patients at the hos- 
pital had pneumonia and other pul- 
monary diseases. But the one that 
troubled me most was a_ babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a basket by his mother’s bedside. 
He had been born a month prema- 
turely and did not have the strength 
to live much longer without an incu- 
bator. But there is not a single incu- 
bator in the whole kingdom of Jor- 
dan! There had been, but the barbed 
wire armistice line cuts the Jordan- 
ian Arabs off from all their major, 
modernly equipped hospitals except 
one. And that one, at Beit Sufafa, 
where Dr. Dajani formerly was in 
command, has barbed wire right 
through the middle of its grounds, 
making it useless to either side. 
What a strange, illogical, frustrating 
line that is, cutting 111 towns and 
villages in two. No wonder voices 
on both sides are being raised to 
have the United Nations look into a 
permanent settlement. 


Tuesday, January 29 


JerIcHo—Atop a high hill east of 
(See MIDDLE EAST DIARY page 43) 
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‘Thousands 


and thousands of boards 





By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


i be LURE is seductive but not sub- 
tle, the surge intriguing; the dis- 
covery joyful. That is the enchant- 
ment of Atlantic City and the jewel 
of its joy: the Boardwalk. 

Every year some 16 million people 
come to Atlantic City to taste the 
high tonic of those two elusive in- 
toxicants—sun and sea-water. As 
you ride the rolling ocean swells that ) 
lift you like a gentle rocking chair, 
you can see the minarets and cupolas 
of Atlantic City’s skyline—the pala- 
tial hotels and neon lights that mark 
the advance of civilization. Before 
you lies a bright mosaic of multi- 
colored beach umbrellas scattered 
like a spicy pepper along the white 
sand. Beyond them lies that brightly 
lit rialto that is coveted and copied 
all over the world—the Boardwalk. 

This is the vital artery of a city of 
superlatives. The entire population 
of Las Vegas, Nevada could fit one- 
and-a-half times into the convention 
hall that borders the Boardwalk. 
With space for 41,000, it’s the world’s 
largest convention hall. At least two 
out of every five persons in North 
America—some 70 million people— 
have streamed onto the Steel Pier to 
watch performers who’ve been paid 
as much as $50,000 for a single 
week’s work. The products of a thou- 
sand beauty contests come here 
every summer in hopeful pursuit of 
that most glamorous of all titles 
Miss America. Every year, the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City and its 
neighbors on the New Jersey shore 
could provide enough decorated 
floats to supply New Orleans’ Mardi 
Gras and Pasadena’s Tournament of 
Roses for a decade. 

Here is the birthplace of the roll- 
ing chair, the picture postcard, the 
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air-conditioned movie, and_salt- 
water taffy. Here is where Irving 
Berlin got the inspiration for his hit 
song, “All Alone.” Here is where 
Diamond Jim Brady once kept a 
$1000-a-week suite and handed out 
$10 tips. (Henry Ford carefully 
tipped 10 cents and said, “Now you 
save that.”) Here is where the weary 
disciplines of the city and work are 
forgotten. “Novody,” says a horse- 
player at the Atlantic City race 
track, “comes here to worry.” 

The Boardwalk at Atlantic City is 
a magnetic microcosm of the whole 
New Jersey. shore. The well- 
scrubbed beaches that it dominates 
have been the refuge of fun-seekers 
long before the white man’s toes 
touched the surf. Even before Henry 
Hudson cruised up the Jersey coast 
to New York harbor in 1609, the 
Leni-Lenape Indians came to Cape 
May—a few miles down the coast 
from the Boardwalk—for their rec- 
reation. During’ the War for Inde- 
pendence, aristocratic Philadelphians 
sailed down the Delaware River to 
relax at the same cape. And before 
George Washington took his oath of 
office as President of the United 
States, a boardinghouse at Long 
Branch—some miles north of At- 
lantic City—hung out a shingle to 
attract visitors. 

All through the last century, Jer- 
sey’s shores were a playland for 
Presidents retreating from _ the 
starchy Victorianism of their time. 
Eighty-five miles to the north, at 
Long Branch, Ulysses S. Grant made 
his summer home; so did President 
Garfield, who died there in 1881 
from the lingering after-effects of an 
assassin’s bullet. Presidents Ruther- 
ford Hayes, Benjamin Harrison, and 
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Woodrow Wilson all  vacationed 
there—and Lillie Langtry lived in a 
sumptuous private railroad car next 
to the home of the gentleman of her 
immediate interest. 

Forty-five miles to the south, at 
Cape May, Presidents Lincoln, 
Pierce, and Buchanan were enter- 
tained. For 16 years, naval hero 
Stephen Decatur summered there 
before he was killed in a duel with 
a onetime friend turned bitter rival. 
And during the summer of 1847, 
Henry Clay—who never won the 
Presidency but spent most of his 
life seeking it—experienced a 19th 
century version of the Elvis Presley 
craze. When he appeared on the Jer- 
sey shore, he was swarmed over by 
frenzied females who chased him up 





munity appointed a “constable of the 
surf” and paid him $117 a year. He 
was the advance guard of today’s 
life-guards, with sun-bleached crew 
cuts and peeled noses. For almost 65 
years the 135-man beach patrol in 
Atlantic City has been one of the 
city’s least-known and most valuable 
assets. Ever since 1913, when accu- 
rate records were started, some 301 
million sunbathers have lolled on 
the beaches under their direction. 
Only 38 of them have drowned while 
the Beach Patrol was roaming the 
beaches, but 63,000 of them have 
been pulled sputtering from the surf 
and almost 160,000 have been given 
medical or surgical aid at eight hos- 
pital stations. 

The growth of Atlantic City was 


In 1870 an Atlantic City hotel owner decided he 


needed an outside doormat. 


Today, that doormat 


stretches for nearly four wooden miles. 


the beach, where they finally cor- 
nered him and delightedly snipped 
wisps from his hair. 

Not until 1855 was Atlantic City 
incorporated and then only as a for- 
lorn stepchild of the old Camden and 
Atlantic railroad. At the time it was 
a jumbled collection of cottages amid 
the undulating and weed-patched 
dunes. But it already knew that the 
salt-tanged sea was its greatest 
friend—and enemy. In 1855, the com- 


much like that of any other com- 
munity—at times terrifyingly swift, 
at times langorous and indifferent. 
Its development paralleled that of 
the Boardwalk. “Atlantic City with- 
out the Boardwalk,” one visitor has 
said, “would be like Niagara with- 
out the Falls.” 

In the second decade of Atlantic 
City’s existence, the dunes were 
gradually cleared away and _ the 
ocean came laving across the beaches 
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Philippine Ambassador to speak at convention 





and marshes with the insatiable hun- 
ver of the sea. Jacob Keim, who had 
a hotel on the beach, watched the 
sea slowly move to his doorway; 
sometimes his patrons couldn't walk 
outside without wading through the 
shallow surf. When they came into 
the lobby, they left a trail of wet 
damp footprints. Keim 
began plumbing for some dry footing 
along the beach. The city council re- 
sponded by appropriating $5000 for 
a wooden walkway. In June 1870 
the first Boardwalk was opened. 

It was a mile long, and four per- 
sons could walk abreast on it. It was 
built in eight-foot sections, and in 
the autumn the sections were packed 
up and stored away for the winter. 
In Atlantic City’s budget for 1870 to 
1879 there was a repeated item: “To 


sand and 


Carlos P. Romulo, ambassador to the US and 
delegate to the United Nations from the Phil- 
ippine Republic, has been listed among speak- 
ers at the Kiwanis International convention in 
Atlantic City, Jume 23-27. In recent. years 
Romulo has also served in the UN as president 
of the Security Council and as president of the 
Fourth General Assembly from 1949 to 1950. 


rent of barn for storing Boardwalk, 
$17.” 

In the next quarter-century, sev- 
eral Boardwalks were built and 
quickly outmoded. At first, every- 
body wanted to keep the Boardwalk 
between the sea and the city, but as 
they learned how to reclaim land 
from the sea—and sell it at top prices 
—a good many people built seaward 
of the Boardwalk. At last special 
legislation was passed to restrict 
construction on the seaward side of 
the Boardwalk. 

The fifth and “present” prome- 
nade was built in 1896, but virtually 
all that remains of that structure is 
the design—and much of that has 
been altered by nature and accident. 
The underpinning of the Boardwalk 
is encased in steel and concrete; the 
walk itself is a herringbone-twill 
design of mahogany, Douglas fir, and 
other costly hardwoods. At its broad- 
est, it is 60 feet wide. At its narrow- 
est it is only 20 feet wide. It is now 
3.8 miles long, but, as nature worked 
its savage surgery, it’s been both 
longer and shorter. In 1944, the only 
hurricane to hit Atlantic City in the 
last half-century demolished a large 





Atlantic City people admit that the Boardwalk is not economical. Each year, 
20 miles of hardwood slats are replaced, and total upkeep runs as high as 
$100,000. But with 16 million visitors there annually, nobody seems to mind. 
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part of the Boardwalk, and some of 
it has not been rebuilt. 

Probably not a single plank in 
the 1896 model remains in the Board- 
walk; every year some 20 miles of 
shaved timber are fitted into the 
Boardwalk to replace worn plank- 
ing. In fact, estimates of the cost of 
repairing the Boardwalk run as high 
as $100,000 a year. 

The beguiling glamor that filters 
so much of the Boardwalk’s history 
is a generous mixture of fact and 
fancy. The legend that salt-water 
taffy is made from sea water has 
been traced to the charming tale— 
possibly apocryphal—of 1883, when 
the confection was “born.” That was 
the year when a storm tide is said 
to have washed a spray of water up 
over the candy stand of a young man 
named David Bradley. The next day, 
he gave a sack of saltine-flavored 
taffy, somewhat dried out, to a little 
girl with the quip, “There you are, 
honey, some salt-water taffy.” The 
name caught on—but the recipe, a 
special formula to increase the pli- 
ability of the taffy, no longer con- 
tains sea water. 

The birth of the most glamorous 
of Atlantic City’s many pageants— 
the Miss America contest—is ce- 
mented in hard fact. It was con- 
ceived in 1921 by a newspaperman 
named Herb Test and quickly spread 
with contagious speed throughout 
the country. Some half-million 
queens of everything from cheese 
and pretzels to burial vaults have 
been selected since 12 girls competed 
for the first Miss America title. 
Every year some 25,000 girls be- 
tween 18 and 28 compete in 1000 re- 
gional beauty contests. Only 50 of 
them wind up in Atlantic City. (Miss 
America of 1957—Marion McKnight 
of Manning, South Carolina—and her 
court will greet Kiwanis families at 
the Monday morning session of the 
Atlantic City convention.) 

At one time the “queen” who con- 
quered the Boardwalk was selected 
for her “loveliness, charm, and 
pulchritude.” But now it is all these 
and more—talent. The judges, 
who've included such experts as 
Deems Taylor, Dave Garroway, Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, Paul Whiteman, 
and Grace Kelly, seek an authentic 
talent from among the hopefully 
beauteous young singers, water- 
skiers, cartoonists, actresses, and 
dancers. (Seats for the show range 
as high as six dollars legally, and 
higher on the black market.) At 
stake is a $5000 scholarship, a flying 
start at a career, and a crack at some 

(see BOARDS page 46) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


T DOESN'T necessarily require 20 

minutes to introduce a Kiwanis 
speaker who needs no introduction; 
a talented chairman can accomplish 
it in ten minutes. Five minutes of it 
can seem like five hours, and often 
does. And there is the isolated case 
of the chairman who stood up and 
said, “Gentlemen, we have read in 
our club bulletin all about Mr. John 
Doe and his high qualification as a 
speaker. I am now honored to 
present him in person, allowing 
him his full 30 minutes of allotted 
time. Mr. Doe.” That took 20 sec- 
onds, generated no boredom, did 
not embarrass Mr. Doe, but did 
tactfully request him not to talk 
too long. 

There are a few pointed pointers 
that every club president and 
chairman of the day should re- 
member: 

1. It is not absolutely imperative 
that you open with an allegedly 
funny story. In fact, it is not even 
preferable. Humor is as_ highly 
serious and specialized a job as 
shoeing a mule, and darned near 
as dangerous if you flub it. 

2. Practically all of us take The 
Reader’s Digest and thumb through 
its funnies immediately on receipt. 
Unless you have some drag with 
its publishers and get your copy 
a week in advance, do not quote. 

3. Being a free man, you'll do as 
you darn well please anyway. So 
when you do go ahead and tell 
your favorite, though probably ir- 
relevant story, have no remorse 
for it afterward. Practically every 
one of us makes the same mistake! 


“Self-praise,” says attorney Bob 
Fuller, past president of the Find- 
lay, Ohio club, “is half scandal.” 


7 * . 


Hint for Kiwanis action, interna- 
tionally: America spent more money 
last year to combat hoof and mouth 
disease in cattle than to combat men- 
tal illness in people. And more peo- 
ple are suffering from mental illness 
than from all other diseases com- 
bined. 


* * * 


Bob Kilburn of the Watertown, 
New York club reports that his 
neighbor’s family is very operatic. 
Seems that the daughter likes 
grand; the son, horse; the father, 
comic; and the wife, soap. 


* * * 


Nothing, sir, is really impossible. 
Except some of the people you en- 


counter. 





As any parent can tell you, meal- 
time is when the kids sit down to 
continue their eating. 


* * * 


Vacation time is nearing and I’m 
laying the groundwork. I want to go 
to the ocean beach, so around the 
house I’m arbitrarily declaring that 
I am the head of the family; hence 
we shall positively go to the Rocky 
Mountains. It’s the only way I can 
circumvent women. 


* * * 


Our joint checking-account is 
never over-drawn by my Kiwani- 
anne. It’s just under-deposited by 
me. 


Not too delicate hint-to-get-go- 
ing for all committees on support 
of churches in their spiritual aims: 
New studies have revealed that 97 
per cent of all juvenile delinquents 
have a record of no church and 
Sunday school attendance, or at 
best, only spotty attendance. 


* + * 


In trying times, too many of us 
stop trying. 


* * x * x * * * 


QUOTE FOR SPRING: 

Here we are, most of us, sit- 
ting at the window of our heart, 
crying for someone to come in 
and love us. But then we fill up 
the window with the stained 
glass of pride and anger, of man- 
nerisms and affectations, so that 
no passerby can possibly glimpse 
the lonely self inside. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 


* * * * * 7 + * 


Had a fan letter from a reader 
in Winnipeg who said, “I always 
enjoy your Groan and Gravel 
page.” Now that’s clever! 


+ * * 


A Kiwanian down deep-in-the- 
heart-of put this little advertisement 
in the San Antonio paper: “My car 
for sale. Start haggling at about 
$500. Bring own cigarettes and Coke; 
this may take time.” 


+ * * 


Boom or bust—I wouldn’t know. 
But look at this: In 1956 the United 
States, with barely six per cent of 
the world’s population, produced 
and quickly consumed 60 per cent 
of the world’s goods! We spent 
more on highways than the entire 
value of Norway’s economy. Our 
new homes were worth more than 
the entire economy of Spain, our 
new cars more than the combined 
economies of Mexico, Denmark, 
and Australia. 


. * . 


Listen, Kiwaniannes—any man 
coming home late from work 
doesn’t need food nearly as much 
as he needs affection. 


* * * 

The happiest couples I encounter 
seem to be those with gardens—men 
and women who always honor callers 


with an armload of their personally 
grown flowers, fruits, or vegetables. 
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A FATHER in a West 


Coast city was searching for 
a golf club in the closet of 
his son’s bedroom. In a cor- 
ner of the closet he noticed 
a strange~-looking “cemic 

book.” Curiously he picked it 
up and looked at it. The “comic 
book” was filled with unspeak- 
ably lewd drawings. 

Furiously, he confronted his 
two sons, ages 15 and 13, and 
demanded: “Where did you get 
this filth?” 

“Oh,” said the older boy, with- 
i. out displaying any trace of guilt, 
=) “I bought them from a kid at 

school. He sells them to all the 
other fellows. Even some of the 
girls buy them.” 

; The father investigated and found 
that the obscene “comics” were be- 
ing widely sold in the manner his 
son had described. And where was 
the student salesman getting the 
? From a “gypsy smut 
























“comics”? 
merchant,” who was operating from 
a car-and-trailer on the outskirts of 
town. 

The filth merchant had moved in 
from an eastern city, hung around 
the schools to make contacts with 
youngsters, and was doing a flour- 
ishing business when he was caught. 
In his trailer police found the equip- 
ment with which he plied his evil 
trade—a small printing press, movie 
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and still cameras with which to take 
obscene pictures, and _ recording 
equipment. 

Under the city’s laws, however, 
the worst punishment that could be 
meted out to him was a $250 fine, so 
the “gypsy filth peddler” went free 
to follow his miserable trade else- 
where. 

Smut of this kind is being peddled 
in practically every city in the 
United States, according to the US 


They're peddling filth in our 


Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency. Said the Sub- 
committee in its 1956 report: 

“The traffic in pornography has 
grown into a $500 million-a-year 
racket embracing practically every 
conceivable media of communica- 
tion .... It is big business depend- 
ing for much of its profits on the 
lunch money and the allowances of 
school children. 

“Involved in the Subcommittee’s 
investigation were photographs, 
illustrated playing cards, phono- 
graph records, movies, slides, and 
illustrated books and booklets por- 
traying and describing sex at its 
basest. 

“Children are one of the prime 
targets of those who distribute these 
filthy materials. Sexual curiosity 
and immaturity of growing boys and 
girls make them the natural objec- 
tives of this type of filth.” 

This statement was made by Sena- 
tors Alexander Wiley, Estes Ke- 
fauver, Thomas Hennings, William 
Langer, and Olin Johnston. It should 
be read by every parent. The Senate 
Subcommittee, for example, has dis- 
covered that such pornography has 
been directly responsible for many 
juvenile sex offenses. 

The filth merchants operate from 
coast to coast, receiving their ma- 
terials from central sources of sup- 
ply. Recently a New York man was 


arrested for speeding in Connecticut. 
The police noticed that the back of 
his car was piled high with printed 
material. Investigation revealed that 
it was pornography: $50,000 worth 
at retail prices. 

Detroit police have, in one haul, 
confiscated a mass of filthy material 
that had a retail value of more than 
$1,000,000. The police’s attention was 
first called to it when they found 
material of the same type in city 


schools and playgrounds. 

In Buffalo, New York, a man was 
apprehended while distributing 500 
rolls of pornographic “party films.” 
Some $25,000 worth of obscene 
“comic books” were discovered in a 
Brooklyn warehouse. In Jersey City, 
police raided several “filth distrib- 
utors” and burned more than a ton 
of lewd material. California state 
police apprehended a trailer-truck 
near Bakersfield and found it loaded 
with pornography. 

These cases are not isolated. De- 
clares the Senate Subcommittee: 
“The similarity between the pornog- 
raphy seized in 22 states (ranging 
from Florida to Massachusetts and 
California) indicates a central source 
of supply (and) .. . the possibility 
that there is an organized syndicate 
distributing this material.” 

Senate investigators believe that 
two of the major centers for the pro- 
duction of pornography are New 
York and Los Angeles. Much of 
the Los Angeles-produced smut is 
openly sold in the border town of 
Tijuana, Mexico. Thousands of 
California teen-agers visit Tijuana, 
read the lurid advertisements, and 
return home with their pockets 
loaded with pornography. 

In your home town and mine, the 
key man in the filth peddlers’ setup 
is the so-called “corner man.” He 
is the innocent-looking “novelty” 






































By JOE MILLER 


salesman who takes his post on a 
corner near the school. He sells nov- 
elties—pennants, knives, etc.—to the 
kids until he gets acquainted. Then 
he will pick up a gullible youngster 
and say, “Hey, kid, how'd you like 
to see something real good?” 

He then will show filthy pictures 
to the boy, caution him to keep his 
mouth shut, and wait for the inevi- 
table. The word quickly 
and othe youngsters are begging to 
ee the pictures. Then the “corner 
man” starts selling them to the curi- 
Thus an evil cycle has 


spreads, 


OuUusS ¢ hildren 
begun 

These filth merchants are shrewd 
enough not to attract the attention 
They pledge the young- 
sters to secrecy by saying, “If the 
grownups find out, I'll have to stop 
selling the ‘stuff’ to you.” 

When Senate investigators heard 


of adults 


that a smut peddler was operating 
along a certain street in Washington, 
D.C., they walking up and 
down the street during free hours. 
They were never approached. Then 
they sent out a young man who 
looked about 16 and dressed him in 
He was approached 


began 


school clothes 
almost immediately! 

Selling lewd pictures and booklets 
to voungsters is the least of the evils 
that surround the smut merchant. 
Often, he also will turn out to be a 
narcotics peddler 

Eventually the “corner man” will 
ask a few of his best customers to 
come to his apartment or trailer to 
“party movie.” After the 
movie, he will pass out marijuana 
excited, thrill- 


see a 


cigarettes to the 
seeking youngsters 

Once hooked, the teen-agers ask 
for more of the same. They get it— 
price. An more evil 
merry-go-round has begun. Next 
the smut merchant may propose a 
“goofball” party 

“Goofballs” are barbiturates, 
“thrill pills” and amphetamines. Re- 
cently, in Oklahoma City, more than 
250 young “goofball” addicts were 
arrested. They were all between 13 
and 18 years old. Similar arrests 
have been made in other cities, and, 
in most cases, the person who or- 
ganized the “party” has been the 


at a even 


smut peddle1 

Another aspect of the 
“filth industry” is the luring of 
youngsters into the selling of por- 
nography. Reports the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police: 
“Youths are being baited into be- 
coming salesmen of this slime among 
their young companions.” 

A Philadelphia youth was picked 


vicious 
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up outside a high school with lewd 
booklets. Questioned by police, he 
led them to two other boys who 
were supplying him. They were re- 
ceiving the material from a filth dis- 
tributor in Camden, New Jersey, 
who was supplying the area. He 
was apprehended and jailed. 

In a number of cities, such as 
Miami Beach and Omaha, school- 
teachers have caught youthful 
“salesmen” selling obscene wares on 
the school grounds. 

The effect of such filth upon im- 
pressionable teen-agers is put this 
way by Herbert W. Case, a Detroit 
police inspector: “I have yet to see 
a sex murder case in the history of 
the Detroit police department but 
what I can show you obscene litera- 
ture.” 

Testifying before the US Senate 
Subcommittee, a Philadelphia 
morals squad investigator reported 
that he had encountered seven cases 
involving juvenile morals offenses 
that were evidently incited by filthy 
literature. In one case a boy, 17, 
was looking at obscene photographs 
in an alley when a little girl, six, 
walked by. He immediately pulled 
her into the alley and sexually as- 
saulted her. 

The police commissioners of both 
New York and Chicago have tes- 
tified that there is a link between 
pornographic literature and the rise 
in sex crimes. “There is no doubt 
about it,” declared New York’s 
Commissioner Francis Adams. “It 
can be proved in all too many cases.” 

New York police have been ar- 
resting store owners caught selling 
an item called Nights of Horror. 
These “books,” which come in 16 
volumes, show nude figures being 
whipped and hot irons being burned 
into various parts of the body. They 
teach, says New York’s prosecuting 
attorney, “perversion, lust, torture, 
and violence in all forms.” 

At the time these volumes were 
being widely sold, New York was 
harassed by a wave of teen-age 
“thrill” killings and beatings. A 
police psychiatrist, examining the 
leader of the city’s most vicious 
gang of “thrill-killers,” found that 
the youngster had read all 16 vol- 
umes of Nights of Horror. 

One reason for the alarming rise 
in production of such material 
across the nation is technological. 
Cheaply purchased small, modern 
presses, installed in a basement or a 
trailer, can print tons of pornog- 
raphy. “Party” movies can be filmed 
with a movie camera costing $39.50. 
Technical quality seldom is impor- 






tant to the thrill-seeking youngsters. 
The movies can be shown on any 
home projector. 

Another factor is the light penal- 
ties that are usually meted out to 
the filth peddlers when they are 
apprehended. Under US law it is a 
felony to send obscenity through the 
mails or to transport it by common 
carriers such as buses or trains. But 
the law has this major loophole: 
Private automobiles and trucks 
aren’t included. 

Because of this omission in the 
federal law, filth merchants only 
have to worry about state and city 
laws, which are, in most cases, light. 
One pornography peddler has been 
caught three times carrying filth 
from Ohio into Indiana in his own 
car. In each case he was fined $100 
and allowed to go free. 

Even in the sending of obscene 
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materials through the mails, the US 
Government doesn’t have the full 
weapons to stop the flow of filth. 
In fact, the post-office department 
often unknowingly transports por- 
nography around the country. Here’s 
how: 

The first step begins when a boy 
or a girl answers an innocent-ap- 
pearing ad in a magazine. It may 
be for trinkets, pictures of movie 
stars, or a strength-and-health 
booklet, Build Up Your Muscles. 
This step may get his name on the 
mailing list of a smut merchant or 
on the list of an unscrupulous con- 
cern that will sell it to the smut 
peddler. 

Next the youth receives through 
the mails a brochure from another 
company. It invites him to be “the 
life of the party” by buying cartoon 
booklets of comic characters. If he 


purchases these racy comics, this 
sets up the big sale. 

The youngster will receive an- 
other circular. “Would you like,” it 
asks, “unretouched photos of the 
most beautiful female bodies in 
Hollywood in the most revealing 
poses imaginable? If you do, send 
$7.50 to P. O. Box —, Hollywood, 
California.” 

The penalty for mailing obscene 
material is a $5000 fine, five years in 
jail, or both. But the post office de- 
partment is forbidden to examine 
first-class mail and has to have a 
complaint before acting against such 
filth merchants. Even then, it takes 
a long legal struggle to stop them. 

Proving that the material is “ob- 
scene” often takes a long hearing 
because the word’s’ meaning never 
has been precisely defined. Often a 
“filth factory” will mail out 500,000 





circulars to advertise its wares. The 
postal department immediately tries 
to get the material declared non- 
mailable. This takes at least a 
month of hearings. 

In the meantime, the peddler has 
collected from his mailing—any- 
where from $50,000 to $100,000—and 
is already mailing out new circulars 
under a new firm name and address. 

These facts unearthed by the 
Senate Subcommittee suggest that 
the loop-hole in the mail laws should 
be plugged. Investigators believe 
that if the postal department, under 
proper safeguards to _ individual 
rights, could impound a letter ad- 
dressed to a filth peddler, they could 
be stopped cold. 

Another difficulty under the pres- 
ent setup is that many parents feel 
that pornography is a subject to be 

(see PEDDLING FILTH page 47) 











A group of senior 





citizens in Batavia, New 





Yerk have begun 


learning a craft that 


is bringing a new hope 


to their leisure hours. 
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By O. M. STRETCH 


Y LATEST VISIT was to Batavia, 

N New York, where I looked over 

the city’s 
arrowmaking, of all things 

In a work-room at the local 

YWCA, a group of 

steadily 


brand new _ industry 


retired senio1 
citizens are mastering the 
exacting craft of ‘making arrows fo! 
sale to the nation’s archers. And 
even though they were introduced to 
the craft just last December (and 


are limited to  six-hours-a-week 


working time), they're already look- 


ing ahead, with youthful vigor, to 
days of assembly-line production. 
Meanwhile, they’re getting a lot of 
satisfaction out of their work, and 
having a good time besides. 

On my visit there were five old- 
sters at work. (Three others who 
normally join the group were absent 

two because of illness.) They were 
occupied with all phases of their ac- 
tivity—affixing feathers and arrow- 
heads, painting crests, getting point- 
ers from a senior citizen expert in 
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In the arrowmakers’ workshop, senior citizen Calvin Betties, 79 cuts shafts to length 
while Batavia Kiwanian Charles Taylor observes. The workshop started last December. 


Batavia’s Arrowmakers 


the craft—67-year-old Ward Crock- 
er, a retired patternmaker and mem- 
ber of the Batavia Archers’ Club. 

I introduced myself to an elderly 
gentleman who was painting a crest 
on one of the finished arrows. While 
the arrow revolved slowly on a 
machine, he held his brush against 
the shaft and, following a_ plan, 
painted a series of stripes. He said 
his name was Bill Glaser, that he 
was 70 and a retired carpenter. I 
asked him how he liked making 
arrows. 

“I’m very enthusiastic about it,” 
he said. “I rigged up this power 
cresting-tool myself. I also made 
those two dip tanks over there, and 
a machine for cutting the arrows.” 

I admired his steady hand for a 
while longer and moved on to a fel- 
low who was admiring an arrow that 
had just been completed. This was 
Calvin Betties, a former employee of 
Batavia’s immense Massey-Harris 


Secretary Melvin Merton of the Kiwanis Club 
of Batavia (center) watches 68-year-old Fred 
Howe cut tapers for arrowheads, and Mrs. 
Hazel Whitacre, 68, place nocks on the shafts. 
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farm implement plant. He’s going to 
be 80 in September, and he likes his 
new “career.” 

“But I'd like it better if we could 
work all day,” he said. “The only 
trouble with this is we can’t work 
at it enough.” 

Right now the “Y’s” busy schedule 
restricts the arrowmakers to a two- 
hour-a-day, three-day-a-week shift. 
Later, of course, when the program 
is further along, plans call for more 
space and more time. Then, too, it’s 
expected that the expanded program 
will attract more senior citizens. The 
present group includes, besides 
those already mentioned, two wid- 
owed housewives (ages 68 and 70), 
a 68-year-old former shoe factory 
employee, and a 73-year-old retired 
factory foreman whose talents as an 
overseer are being used to advantage 
by the arrowmakers. He’s their su- 
pervisor. 

“And it’s kind of good to be back 
in harness again,” said Supervisor 
Samuel Morrison. “But this is more 
fun than work.” 

Batavia’s program for oldsters was 
started by the local Senior Citizens 
Committee. Miss Catherine Hyde, 
secretary of the committee, was vis- 
iting the workshop on my visit, so I 
interviewed her. 

“The committee grew out of—be- 
lieve it or not—a Youth Protection 
Committee meeting,” said Miss Hyde. 
“A woman got up and said, ‘We 
seem to be doing a lot for the kids, 
but what are we doing for our older 
people, the people who are retired 
and bored?’ It was a good question 
—with life expectancy increasing. 
Well, our answer was—‘not much.’ 
So we checked and found that 11.2 
per cent of our local residents were 
65 or older. That led to the formation 
of this committee, and the first re- 
sult of our meetings was an adult 
education course called ‘Retirement 
—A Second Career.’ 

“This consisted of 11 two-hour 
sessions, each conducted by an ex- 
pert in a field related to retirement. 
The trouble was, only a few people 
enrolled in the course. We were sur- 
prised—until we learned from Al- 
bany that such results are typical. 
Senior citizens, we were told, don’t 
care about studying retirement; they 
want something to do! 

“Then we sent out questionnaires 
to our Batavia people, and their re- 
sponses showed that what we had 
been told was true. They wanted to 
fill their time with useful occupa- 
tions.” 

Last fall the current president of 
the Senior Citizens Committee, an 


MAY 


1957 e 


energetic Kiwanian named Alfred 
“Chief” Bender (the nickname is 
borrowed from the Hall of Fame 
baseball pitcher, Charles A. “Chief” 
Bender), went to the state fair at 
Syracuse and learned a good deal 
about occupational possibilities for 
old and retired folk. He heard Gov- 
ernor Averill Harriman’s special as- 
sistant on problems of the aging talk 
on the subject, and observed the 
Pioneer Golden Age Workshops of 
the Salvation Army in Syracuse. Al 
saw more than 80 “golden-agers” at 
work. One, a blind woman, was spin- 
ning and weaving dacron yarn. A 
man with two per cent vision was 
working at a drill press. 

Al Bender returned to Batavia 
eager to start an ective program for 
senior citizens in his city. 

He appeared before his Kiwanis 
club. “I talked to them about help- 
ing,” he says. “It was about that time 
that I read in The Kiwanis Magazine 
that Kiwanis International would be 
stressing activities for senior citizens 
in 1957. So I told the club, ‘You'd 
better get on the ball!’” 

Joseph L. Mancuso, vice-president 
of the Batavia club, had an idea. He 
suggested to Al that the senior 
citizens might like to make arrows. 
Al was skeptical at first. He ques- 
tioned whether there would be much 
of a market for the arrows. Joe, 
who’s president of the Batavia Arch- 
ers’ Club, convinced him that there 
was, that archery is a growing sport 
and that it isn’t easy to buy good ar- 
rows. So the arrowmaking project 
was begun. 

“T had made arrows as a kid,” Joe 
said. “It’s exacting work, but it’s 
easy. I knew these folks could do it, 
and they’re coming along very well. 
They've been at it only a few months, 
and already they’re beginning to 
turn out a good marketable product. 
They give these arrows loving care. 
Believe me, it gives me a wonderful 
glow to watch them work.” 


I askep him how much money he 
thought they could make eventually. 

“One person can easily turn out 
12 arrows an hour—and that’s a very 
conservative estimate. That comes to 
72 a week—per person, based on the 
amount of time they’re working 
now.” He did some figuring and said, 
“If they sell through a dealer—and 
I’m subtracting the cost of materials 
—I’d say that each of these people 
can make $25 a week at least, and 
that’s only for a few hours work. By 
the way, I’ve talked to several mer- 
chants in town, and they told me 
that they’ll be glad to market the 





they’re 


arrows, especially since 
Batavia-made.” 

Batavia’s Senior Citizens Commit- 
tee, and the Kiwanis club, hope to 
provide other activities for local old- 
sters. Some of the women made pine 
cones at Christmas time. And, 
whereas Kiwanians used to do their 
own wrapping of Christmas gifts for 
needy children, last Christmas they 
paid the senior citizens to do it. (The 
club also has contributed money and 
equipment toward the arrowmaking 
project.) 

As one more current occupational 
possibility, Al Bender’s son told me 
that the senior citizens may soon 
have an opportunity to sell space in 
a local four-page advertising paper. 

Another visitor to the arrowmak- 
ers’ workshop was the director of 
adult education for Batavia’s school 
system, Robert T. Howe. He seemed 
to be as optimistic as everyone else 
about the project, and said that if it 
proves successful it probably will at- 





Fifth Objective 
of Kiwanis International 
for 1957 


Support recreational and cultural 
programs for the ever-increasing 
number of senior citizens and the 
use of their talents and abilities. 











tract more senior citizens to take a 
part in other specially planned ac- 
tivities. “Perhaps we'll have a crafts 
center,” he said. 

So all eyes are on the arrowmak- 
ing venture—Batavia’s pilot activity 
for senior citizens. And there’s no 
doubt that a good activity was 
chosen. According to J. W. “Andy” 
Anderson, editor of The Archers’ 
Magazine, $28,000,000 worth of arch- 
ery equipment was sold in the US in 
1956. He figures that the average 
archer spends about $75 to $100 on 
the sport each year. Agreeing with 
Kiwanian Mancuso that archery is 
the fastest growing sport in the US, 
Anderson said, “One dealer in the 
East recently was behind in _ his 
arrow orders by 15 thousand dozen!” 

And it’s clear that the Batavia 
arrowmakers know a_ good thing 
when they see it. Their attitude is 
typified by a remark that senior cit- 
izen Bill Glaser made to me: “I said 
to these people right away, ‘I don’t 
know if making arrows is going to go 
over with you, but it sure is with 
me.’ Yes sir,” said the 70-year-old 
man, “I see quite a future in arrow- 
making.” THE END 
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ryvue micuty oak of American de- 
t mocracy grew from a small cut- 
ting of English society transplanted 
ago to a swampy 
peninsula in the waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The colony all but per- 


ished before it could send down its 


350 years green 


roots 

The 104 men who planted the first 
permanent English settlement in 
America were typical of any country 
or any time. Some of the leaders 
possessed vision and courage. Some 


who in the 


were the kind of men 

informal speech of modern times 
would be called “duds.” The rest 
were ordinary, God-fearing men 


who wanted to make an honest liv- 
ing and leave the world a little bet- 
ter for the next generation. Our kin- 
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ship with the founders of Jamestown 
is remote only in time. 

The average man of Elizabethan 
England was shaking his head over 
almost the problems _ that 
worry the American citizen of 1957 

unemployment, high taxes, crowd- 


same 


ed living conditions, and the danger 


of another war. The two most power- 
ful nations, England and Spain, 
were keeping a sharp eye on each 
other in a race for world domination. 
Each was determined to have first 
chance at the precious metals that 
were said to underlie the American 
soil. Each wanted to discover and 
claim the Northwest Passage, the 
mythical waterway that would lead 
into the Pacific and on to the East 
Indies. England had dealt the Span- 
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ish Navy a deadly blow in 1588, but 
that did not keep the conquistadores 
from getting a dangerous foothold in 
Florida. All of the English efforts to 
plant themselves in the New World 
had failed. 

In the prospect of an American 
settlement, the English government 
saw an opportunity to crowd Spain 
out of Florida. King James was more 
than willing to grant the charter 
when former associates of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (whose failures had landed 
him in prison) banded together and 
formed the London Company for the 
purpose of establishing a colony in 
Virginia. Hard-headed businessmen 
eagerly put up the money for ships 
and supplies, expecting to reap enor- 
mous profits from American gold 
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mines and trade with the Far East. 

The men recruited to carry out the 
venture included laborers, soldiers, 
servants, high-born gentlemen who 
had never soiled their hands at work, 
and a number of adventure-bound 
soldiers of fortune. One of the latter 
was a 25-year-old captain whose 
unsuspected talent for leadership 
was to save the settlement from de- 
struction and bring immortality to.a 
name so plain as to be virtually 
anonymous—John Smith. 

On the morning of May 14, 1607, 
the men disembarked from three 
small ships at the site they had 
chosen on one of the long inlets of 
Chesapeake Bay, well out of reach 
of the Spanish vessels prowling up 
and down the coast. The Reverend 
Robert Hunt offered up a prayer, 
and the men began to unload sup- 
plies and erect the tents that were 
to be their temporary shelters. 

Their troubles had already begun, 
during the long delay off the coast of 
England waiting for favorable winds. 
The ships were crowded and evil- 
smelling, and the men on _ short 
rations and without the soothing in- 
fluence of women. Tempers flared 
and arguments broke out. John 
Smith, always a storm center of dis- 
sension, was accused of planning a 
mutiny. He reached Virginia in 
chains, but had to be set free when 
the sealed instructions were opened 
and it was learned that the King had 
named him as a member of the gov- 
erning council. 

Their first task was to protect 
themselves from the uncertain In- 
dians. On half an acre of ground 
facing the river they built James 
Fort, a palisade of stakes and tree 
trunks to enclose a future market 
place, chapel, guard house, and 
storehouse for ammunition and food. 
The back-breaking labor left little 


time to explore or prospect for gold. 
So when Captain Newport sailed 
back to England in June, he had 
nothing to take investors of the Lon- 
don Company but a shipload of clap- 
boards and rose-colored assurances. 

When he returned to James Fort 
six months later, he found the settle- 
ment almost wiped out. The men had 
half starved, for very little of their 
original supplies had remained when 
they landed. The late-planted gar- 
dens had grown up in weeds for lack 
of cultivation. Each man had to live 
on a daily ration of half a pint of 
wheat and the same amount of bar- 
ley, alive with weevils, and boiled 
in river water. In the hot, humid 
weather, men had sickened and died 
with dysentery and the malaria that 
bred in mosquito-infested swamps. 
Only 38 men survived the heat of 
summer to welcome Newport in De- 
cember, and by that time they were 
struggling to keep alive in the bitter 
cold. 

Yet tragedy, instead of uniting the 
stranded settlers, had set them at 
one another’s throats. President Ed- 
ward Wingfield had been ousted, on 
the grounds that he had helped him- 
self to the common store of food and 
brandy. Already there were loud 
mutterings against his successor, 
Captain John Ratcliffe. Of the seven 
original council members, two were 
in disfavor, one was ill, one had died 
of fever, and one had been tried by 
the first jury in America and ex- 
ecuted. 

Meanwhile, John Smith had 
emerged as leader of the colony. He 
knew that survival depended on 
trading with the Indians. In the ex- 
plorations that took him all over the 
Chesapeake Bay region, he learned 
several of their dialects. And he per- 
fected his own way of dealing with 
the Redskins, though it did not con- 


Sir George Yeardly. the new governor, arrived with 


official instructions to call a general assembly of the planters, 
which was to consist of two members from each borough and plantation. 
The burgesses, or representatives were to be elected by the people and 


meet with the governor and his council. 


George had brough: 
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to Virginia the blueprint of a new nation. 
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Without knowing it, Sir 
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form to the King’s instructions to 
convert them to the Church of Eng- 
land and make of them strong allies 
who would surrender their land 
without a struggle and point out the 
water route to the Pacific. 

He learned that an Indian chief in 
beads and a leather apron could be 
as full of wily diplomacy as a Span- 
ish ambassador in a wig and silken 
breeches. He learned when to ap- 
pease the Indians and when to get 
tough. If they refused what he con- 
sidered a fair trade, he threatened to 
destroy them. Occasionally he failed, 
and a peaceful powwow ended in a 
battle. He knew what it was like to 
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be paraded as an Indian prisoner 
and narrowly escape death. But he 
never returned to James Fort with- 
out a boat loaded to the gunwales 
with life-sustaining corn. And it was 
only because of Smith’s friendly re- 
lations with Chief Powhatan that the 
colony was alive at the end of the 
first summer. Some of the braves 
brought gifts, and to others he traded 
hatchets and beads for fish, oysters, 
bread, and venison. 

Smith made enemies 
settlers because in Jamestown, as 
everywhere, he had a talent for 
doing with apparent ease what others 
had tried to do and failed. Never- 
theless, in September 1608, he was 
elected president of the council. He 
promptly announced to the settlers 
(who were still drawing their pro- 
from the common store): 

that the authority rests 
in myself, you must obey 
this law—that he who does not work 
shall not eat.” And if he was firm 
with the settlers, he was even more 
so with officials of the London Com- 
pany who were pressing for quick 
returns on their investment. He be- 
lieved it best to achieve a permanent 
colony first, then worry about mak- 
ing money for the stockholders in 
London. When a captain insisted on 
loading his vessel with metallic ore, 
John Smith wrote boldly: “Never 
did anything torment me more than 
to frought such a drunken ship with 
so much gilded dirt.” 

In the 16 months preceding his 
election, great changes had taken 
place at Jamestown. The first supply 
ship arrived in January of 1608. A 
few days later the new arrivals, as 
well as the old, stood helpless and 
watched as fire from a building out- 
side the fort swept over the palisade 
thatch-roofed 


among the 


visions 
“Seeing 
wholly 


and consumed the 
cabins like so many fodder shocks. 
Furniture, clothing, weapons, food 
stores, and the only library in the 
colony went up in smoke 

In April another ship came, bring- 
ing carpenters, metal workers, a 
gunsmith, a blacksmith, a 
and men who knew how to till the 
soil. With the manpower increased 
a hundred, Captain Smith 
that Jamestown should 
dig in and prepare to stay. Store- 
houses and a new church went up. 
The dwellings were substantial 
buildings with wide chimneys and 
roofs of heavy bark; and though the 
would not arrive until 
given such 


cooper, 


now by 
determined 


first women 
October, they 
domestic touches as Indian rugs on 


were 


the floors 


While Smith was shaping the 


colony’s destiny in Virginia, others 
were equally active with plans in 
London. Officials had concluded re- 
luctantly that the London Company 
was not going to make any money on 
American gold and silver mines or 
the spice and jewel trade. The next 
best thing was to build up trade with 
the Indians and exploit the natural 
resources of furs, ore, farm crops, 
and lumber. 

On May 23, 1609, the royal seal 
was affixed to a new charter, chang- 
ing the name to the Virginia Com- 
pany. The boundaries of Virginia 
were established 200 miles north of 
Point Comfort along the coast, a like 
distance to the south, and inland 
“from sea to sea, north and north- 
west.” The Virginia Company would 
hold title to the land, pay expenses, 
and collect all profits from the labors 
of the planters for a period of seven 
years. Then, in return for his serv- 
ices, every planter would be given 
100 acres of land with a house, gar- 
den, and orchard. Meanwhile, their 
living would come from a common 
store to which all contributed the 
fruits of their labors. 

The Virginia Company was ad- 
vertised up and down England with 
broadsides, pamphlets,. newspapers, 
and posters. The promotion would 
have done credit to an advertising 
campaign of the twentieth century. 
Every armchair adventurer from 
bishop to barmaid who could raise 
a little extra cash rushed out to buy 
stock in the Virginia Company. 
Everybody who was footloose seemed 





to want to sign up and go along. 

The response was so great, and so 
swift, that in June nine vessels sailed 
from England, carrying 500 men, 100 
women and children, and all the 
farming implements, carpenter tools, 
and household goods necessary to 
transplant them in the wilderness. 

By the first of October, seven of 
the ships had limped into the James 
River after being scattered in a 
hurricane. One vessel was known to 
have sunk. The Sea Venture, with 
the new governor, Sir Thomas Gates, 
and much of the provision aboard, 
was driven aground on the Bermuda 
isles. Gates and the other passengers, 
presumed in Jamestown to be dead, 
patiently built two pinnaces of Ber- 
muda cedar and the remains of the 
wrecked Sea Venture, and sailed on. 
They reached Virginia a year after 
leaving England, and by that time 
not much was left of Jamestown for 
Sir Thomas to govern. 

The housing and feeding of seven 
boatloads of extra persons had posed 
an acute problem. Official instruc- 
tions and the men to carry them out 
had been lost with the Sea Venture. 
Three of John Smith’s enemies took 
advantage of the confused state of 
affairs to depose him and set them- 
selves up as a sort of council with 
some of the men who had expected 
to serve under Governor Gates. 
Seriously injured in a gunpowder 
explosion, Smith sailed to England 
to face charges of mismanagement. 
Without a leader to enforce disci- 
pline, the colony was soon in com- 
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plete disorder. Chief Powhatan no 
longer made a pretense of friendship. 
Instead of bringing gifts, the savages 
came and stole everything they could 
lay hands on. 

The desperate winter of 1609, 
when men struggled for the stark 
necessities of life, came to be known 
as the Starving Time. The chickens 
and goats and sheep, even the horses, 
were soon eaten. Then nothing could 
be had from the common store but 
eight ounces of meal and half a pint 
of dried peas each day. When that 
was gone the settlers ventured out 
as far as they dared go for fear of 
Indian arrows and_ scoured the 
woods for acorns, bark, roots, any- 
thing that could be devoured. Too 
weak and lifeless to chop trees for 
fuel, they pulled down their gates 
and fences and burned them. When 
Governor Gates finally arrived, all 
but 60 of the 500 men and women 
had perished. 

Governor Gates could see only one 
thing to do: Abandon Jamestown 
and take the survivors back to Eng- 
land. By careful rationing, the pro- 
visions he had gathered in Bermuda 
might be made to last out the voy- 
age. Two little ships lay at anchor 
in the James. Into these and his own 
two pinnaces the settlers were 
crowded, with only the few personal 
possessions they had been able to 
pick up and carry in their hands. 
On June 7 (this was 1610) the little 
fleet of uprooted colonists sailed 
down the James. The next morning 
they reached Mulberry Island—only 


to meet another ship bringing as- 
tounding news from England. 

Lord Delaware was off Point 
Comfort with three shiploads of 
provisions and 150 new colonists. His 
arrival at that dramatic moment was 
too clearly an act of God to be 
ignored. The colonists turned back, 
thankful that the heavy ordnance 
had been safely buried, and that 
there had not been enough time to 
set fire to the deserted fort. The 
crumbling and despairing colony 
took fresh courage. 

The next few years saw the be- 
ginning of security in Virginia. Every 
effort had been made to find prod- 
ucts that would pay off the investors 
of the London Company. All had 
failed, including glass-making ven- 
tures and attempts to produce sugar, 
silk, and Virginia wine. Nobody 
thought much about native tobacco, 
except to complain of its bitter taste. 
Nobody, that is, except John Rolfe, 
the young widower of Pocahontas. 

As early as 1610 Rolfe imported 
tobacco seeds from Venezuela and 
Trinidad and began experimenting 
and crossbreeding. The demand in 
England for the mild, sweet tobacco 
he created brought financial inde- 
pendence to the colony. Early in 
October 1616, the Susan anchored at 
Jamestown with a cargo of manu- 
factured goods for which the planters 
paid in tobacco. From then on it was 
as good as gold. 

With more planters and fewer 
fortune hunters settling in James- 
town, the Virginia Company once 





Jamestown is celebrating its 350th anniversary this year with an eight-month 
festival that began April 1. Specially built for the occasion are replicas of the 


three ships, (left, background) “Susan Constant,” “Godspeed,” and “Discovery 


” 


that transported settlers to Jamestown in 1607. This scene is at their christen- 
ing ceremony at Norfolk. (Above) a painting of the ship’s original landing. 
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more revised its charter. In 1618, a 
Great Charter was ratified at court, 
providing free grants of land to all 
who had arrived and settled before 
1616. Sir George Yeardly, the new 
governor, arrived with official in- 
structions to call a general assembly 
of the planters once a year, which 
was to consist of two members from 
each borough and plantation. The 
burgesses, or representatives, were 
to be elected by the people and meet 
with the governor and his council. 
Without knowing it, Sir George had 
brought to Virginia the blueprint of 
a new nation. 

In April of 1619 he issued a proc- 
lamation that in its loyal phrases 
whispered the first hint of future 
independence: “We are now gov- 
erned by those free laws which His 
Majesty’s subjects live under in 
England. And further, liberty is now 
given to all men, to make the choice 
of their dividends of land and, as 
their abilities and means permit, to 
possess and plant upon them.” 

In late June 1619, the elections 
were held. The settlers of the 11 dis- 
tricts chose by ballot the 22 burgesses 
who were to represent them in their 
first general assembly. And on July 
30 they met in the church to perform 
the nation’s first act of self-govern- 
ment. 

Though inexperienced as _ legis- 
lators, they knew the colony’s prob- 
lems. They made a number of new 
laws, changed a few of the old, and 
drew up various petitions to the 
London Company. One of the peti- 
tions (which was promptly granted) 
requested that the laws they had 
made might become effective at once. 
During the closing sessions they 
faced for the first time a problem of 
government that is still familiar, 
and they met it by a method that 
has become traditional. In order to 
pay the speaker, the clerk, the ser- 
geant, and the provost marshal, they 
voted to levy a tax of one pound of 
tobacco upon every male citizen 
above the age of 16. 

The weather in Jamestown was 
terrifically hot that summer, and the 
assembly adjourned after six days. 
The legislators felt that a note of 
apology was due the Company for 
so short a session; and in it they 
expressed their hope that officials 
would accept their poor endeavor 
and in its wisdom be ready to sup- 
port “the weakness of this little 
flock.” These pioneers need not have 
apologized. For, as the outcome of 
their “humble endeavors,” the roots 
of American democracy had taken 
a firm hold. THE END 
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Although her 3,845,774 square miles make her the 
world’s second largest country, Canada’s popula- 
tion is only 16 million, equal to that of New York. 


By KEITH MUNRO 


A FEW WEEKS AGO The New York 
i Times published an _ editorial 
that began “Anyone who wants to 
be restored to at least momentary 
sanity in this mad world today has 
only to contemplate Canada ‘4 
The editorial went on to explain that 
Canada is in desperate need of peo- 
workers. It said bluntly: 
“Canada is begging for workers and 
offering wonderful opportunities and 
a fine, free life. 

This _ editorial 
Times in response to Canada’s an- 


ple, of 


appeared in the 


nouncement that she was opening 
immigration New York 
and Chicago in an effort to increase 
the flow of US citizens to Canada. 
“The variation of 
Horace Greeley’s advice, which one 
often today, ‘Go North 


offices in 


It concluded 


hears so 
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Canada has everything 
but enough people 









Canadian National Railways photos 


Graced by surplus resources but hobbled by 


deficit manpower, Canada needs tailors, barbers, restaurant 


owners, workers of all kinds—people willing to gamble. 


young man,’ makes a good deal of 
sense.” 

The unvarnished facts are that 
Canada’s expansion is using up man- 
power at such a fantastic rate that 
there just aren’t enough men to go 
around. There aren’t enough men, 
and women, to run machines, to cut 
hair, to repair shoes. There aren’t 
enough mechanics to keep machines 
running. 

Last fall I was in a little Ontario 
town not far north of Detroit. I 
wanted a haircut but couldn’t find a 





barber shop. I mentioned this to 
the man I was visiting. He just 
laughed and said: “We make ap- 
pointments a day or so ahead here 
to get our haircuts.” 

Storekeepers are scarce. So are 
cleaning, drying, and pressing serv- 
ices. Canada is the happy hunting 
ground for the small businessman 
right now. It is the second largest 
country in the world in area, but its 
population just about approximates 
that of the state of New York—16 
million. Imagine 16 million people 
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spread out over 3,845,774 square 
miles! 

How has Canada been expanding? 
Well, last year the gross nationa! 
production of the country increaseu 
by 11 per cent over 1955. That in- 
crease is almost unprecedented. 
Businessmen generally consider an 
increase of two or three per cent in 
the GNP, as they call it, a mark of 
considerable prosperity. Eleven per 
cent they find hard to believe. But 
the records show that it happened. 


Ir rHIs expansion is to continue, if 
the economy isn’t going to grind to 
a stop, there must be more people 
to do the work, and the US has a 
vital interest in seeing that this ex- 
pansion continues, because Amer- 
icans have more capital invested in 
Canada than has any other country. 

Part of this needed population in- 
crease is being supplied now by 
Hungarian refugees. They are being 
admitted, indeed welcomed, in any 
numbers that care to come. 

These Hungarians are coming to a 
country that is full of startling de- 
velopments that seem to contradict 
Canada’s plaint of lack of popula- 
tion. For instance, how could a 
country with an inadequate popula- 
tion ever spawn the world’s largest 
transportation system—The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad? Or how could 
she, with no more people than a 
single US state, give birth to the 
Royal Bank, one of the world’s larg- 
est financial institutions? The Royal 
has about 900 branches. Some of 
them hug the Arctic, others reach 
down through the islands of the 
Caribbean, across the equator into 
South America. 

Canada wants immigrants from 
south of its border for special rea- 
sons: They are practically indistin- 
guishable from Canadians. There are 
no languages barriers; the culture 
is the same, and so is the thinking. 
What’s more, it has been proved a 
million times that Americans are not 
only willing to gamble, but love to. 
And Canada needs gamblers today— 
people who will take a chance, peo- 
ple who will invest in a hole in the 
ground that may produce nickel, or 
iron, or copper. Canada needs en- 
trepreneurs who will come up and 
open restaurants, barber shops, 
laundries. She’s pleading for peo- 
ple to help spark. and share her 
prosperity. 

Americans once emigrated to Can- 
ada in considerable numbers. Be- 
tween 1911 and 1920, 42 per cent of 
all Canadian immigration came from 
the United States. In 1920, almost 
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100,000 US citizens trekked north to 
settle in the Dominion. In 1931, 
when the Depression hit Canada, all 
immigration was shut off except 
trom the United States and the 
British Commonwealth. Currently, 
immigration to Canada from Amer- 
ica has dwindled to 10,000 a year. 

American chauvinists, if there are 
any, can’t complain too much about 
this drain upon American man- 
power, because every year at least 
15,000 people from Canada enter the 
United States. 

Canada feels that more and more 
Americans should come to Canada if 
it’s for no other reason than to pro- 
tect their own investments. During 
and since World War II, ten billion 
dollars has surged north across the 
border into Canada—into a country 
where there are only 16 million peo- 
ple to handle such a tide of money. 
And so Canada is saying: “You've 
got to send us more than money. 
You must send us people, workers, 
so we can keep this money at work.” 

I’ve heard Canadian economic ex- 
perts, Americans too, compare Can- 
ada’s expanding economy with that 
of the US after the War Between the 
States. That just points up the need 
for people to populate those empty 
square miles. Here are some of the 
more important and spectacular de- 
velopments that have occurred and 
are still going on in Canada today: 

An entirely new city is springing 
up at Kitimat on the northern 
British Columbia coast not more 
than 100 miles from Alaska. In 
Kitimat the Aluminum Company of 





Canada is spending the unheard-of 
sum of three-quarters of a billion 
dollars in order to build the largest 
aluminum plant in the world. Five 
years ago Kitimat was nothing but 


an Indian village. Why is the Alu- 
minum Company spending such a 
fortune in a wilderness? Because 
there is almost limitless water power 
locked within the mountains in that 
region. 

Nearly 4000 miles to the east, in 
the bleak, barren stretches of Lab- 
rador and Ungava, Eskimos stand 
aghast at what is happening in their 
backyard. Railroads are abuilding, 
towns are springing up, torrential 
rivers are being harnessed for 
power. This area has immense stores 
of iron—iron that could prove to be 
the salvation of the free world, be- 
cause the Mesabi Range, at the head 
of the Great Lakes, is beginning to 
falter in its supplies of the metal 
needed for ships and tanks and air- 
planes. In that same area lies one 
of the greatest known bodies of 
titanium, the metal that combines 
the strength of steel with the light- 
ness of aluminum, and is unmatched 
for use in jet engines. 

A combination of Canadian and 
US money is opening up this area. 
Already a 360-mile railroad has been 
built north from the St. Lawrence 
into Knob Lake so the ore can be 
brought down to the river for ship- 
ment by boat to Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and other points in the interior of 
the continent where the great steel 
mills operate. The going in this 
country was so rough that one-half 





Rich in oil, Canada is also a happy hunting ground for iron, copper, 


uranivm, asbestos, nickel, and 


titanium. Her 100 million cultivated 


acres are a bountiful foodbasket, producing much of the world’s wheat. 





of the railroad had to be built on 


trestles 
The need to speed up the progress 
of the 


of these ore boats was one 

things that got the St. Lawrence 
Seaway underway after decades of 
debate Here US and Canada are 


channel into the 
and at the 


digging a deep 
heart of the 
same time are piling up an incre- 


continent 


ment of electrical power that will 
provide lifeblood for industry In 
both countries 


These developments of natural 
resources take a lot of what Canada 
lacks That is why Can- 
ada has sent out the SOS signal to 
the US for The oil indus- 
try in Alberta alone takes an army 


Thousands of 


manpowel! 
recruits 


of men to 
miles of oil and gas pipelines ema- 
Alberta 


for 950 miles 


operate 


nate from these sources. 
One line fights its way 
through the rugged Rockies to the 
Pacific Coast. Another line takes 
off eastward, carving a gash 4000 
miles long across prairies and the 
rocky 
reach the industrial east. 

These oil and gas supplies have 
fastest-growing 
Chemical 


ridges of northern Ontario to 


sparked Canada’s 


industry—chemicals fac- 
tories are springing up at a fast rate, 
and the entrepreneurs who operate 
them are doing all they can to at- 
tract skilled labo: But the govern- 
ment has to help, that much is plain. 
Otherwise the industry’s growth 
may be blighted 

Canada has gone in for extensive 
development of electrical power—20 
horsepower in the last 15 
The per capita consumption 
of hydro power in Canada is six 
times that of the United States; 95 
per cent of Canada’s electricity is 
water-produced. Only 20 per cent 
of US power comes from this source. 

The labor shortage has forced 
Canadian farms to become highly 
mechanized. A few years ago Can- 
ada was essentially an agricultural 
country—there are 100 million acres 
under cultivation. When industry 
began taking the men away from the 
farms, the farmers turned to ma- 
chinery. That in turn has sparked 
great growth and expansion in the 
farm implement business. 

Here are some of the problems 
that Canada faces in production: 
She supplies almost all the world’s 
nickel. Up to now the Interna- 
tional Nickel plant at Sudbury has 
been the big producer. Recently the 
company has announced a vast, new 
development in far northern Mani- 
toba, 400 miles north of Winnipeg. 
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There a railroad is being built over 
the muskeg to reach the precious 
deposits of nickel. The expenditure 
will be at least $175,000,000. When 
completed, International’s capacity 
will be nearly 300 million pounds a 
But it will take thousands of 
men to do this work, and Canada 
wonders where these men are com- 


year. 


ing from. 


Tue wortv looks to Canada for 
most of its asbestos. That basic in- 
dustry has been expanding rapidly, 
absorbing more and more workers. 
Canada’s steel industry also is ex- 
panding; in fact, everything in Can- 
ada is expanding but the population. 
It's getting increasingly difficult to 
get men to work in far-off, lonely 
lumber camps when they can stay in 
town and make more money. 

So a new phase is beginning in 
lumbering just as it has in mining. 
Towns are being built for lumber- 
men so that they can bring their 
families in and live normally. These 
are modern municipalities, too, not 
shacktowns. But it takes manpower 
to build these houses, construct 
these towns before the lumbermen 
can move in and work. These towns 
dot the wilderness north of Lake 
Superior. Kitimat, while not a 
lumbering town, is one of those that 
was designed on the drawing board 
right to the last detail before work 
was started. The same is true of 
Uranium City in northern Saskat- 
chewan, up in the Beaver Lodge 
area, which is said by some to be 
one of the continent’s richest ura- 
nium lodes. Uranium City is a 
planned municipality with a popula- 
tion of 2500, growing so rapidly that 
it can’t build schools fast enough to 
fill the demand. The 25-bed hos- 
pital already needs enlargement. 
There are more taxis in Uranium 
City than there are miles of roads. 
Yet if you want to go there you must 
fly in. No highway or railroad has 
reached it yet. Much of the heavy 
machinery in the six producing 
mines is flown in, although some is 
brought in over the snow in winter. 

American tourists who come to 
Canada find that the US dollar is at 
a discount there. So much US 
money has been invested in Canada 
that it has placed the Canadian dol- 
lar at a premium. In fact, Amer- 
icans have invested so much money 
that some Canadians are begin- 
ning to resent it, beginning to feel 
that they’re being “taken over.” 
Yet that is an empty fear, since 
when an American company locates 


in Canada, as hundreds have, it be- 
comes a Canadian company, operat- 
ing under the rules and regulations 
of Canada. 

Canadian laws give an extra in- 
centive to American business—there 
is no capital gains tax in the Domin- 
ion. That, plus Canada’s limitless 
resources, is daily attracting more 
and more US capital. Yet, strangely 
enough, Europeans know more about 
Canada than Americans do. That’s 
because they’ve felt a greater need 
to; those who crossed the Atlantic 
were looking for a haven, a place to 
escape from poverty and_ terror. 
They knew that Canada wasn’t a 
cold, frozen land. 

Actually the Canadian climate, 
except in the far north, approxi- 
mates that of the northern states. 
Canada is able to grow such things 
as tobacco, fruits, corn. The World 
Wheat King is from Peace River, 
Alberta, far above the border. Of 
course in Canada you can’t lie under 
palm trees, but on islands along the 
coast of British Columbia you can 
come close to it. Warmed by the 
Japanese current, weather there is 
salubrious and snow is a rarity. 


Tuere 1s a Great need in Canada 
for people, skilled or otherwise, who 
are willing to work. Some towns 
don’t even have a tinsmith or a 
plumber. Miners -of course are in 
demand, except gold miners. Gold 
mining in Canada has undergone a 
strong de-emphasis, even though 
she stands high as a producer of that 
metal. Canada abounds in other 
minerals that are more important in 
the development of her economy— 
minerals such as nickel, iron, asbes- 
tos, oil, nepheline, and copper, which 
fit into the intense industrial expan- 
sion that is going on. 

Canada’s desperate demand for 
workers apparently is paying off for 
school children. Last summer my 
wife and I were visiting friends on 
Vancouver Island. The night we ar- 
rived, the next-door neighbors came 
over for a visit and told us about 
their 14-year-old son, who was go- 
ing to spend his school vacation 
working as a bricklayer’s helper for 
$14 a day! The boy knew a brick 
when he saw one, but that was about 
the limit of his bricklaying knowl- 
edge. 

We children of the Depression 
talked about that incident for a long 
It seemed to me that, while 


time. 

only an incident, it sort of puts 

Canada’s need for workers in a 

capsule. THE END 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Civic Works 

A HOUSE FOR BETTYE 

DAYS WERE NEVER LONG ENOUGH for Bettye Erickson, a 
pretty, young Dallas housewife. Her energy and enthusi- 
asm amazed everyone. 

When polio struck Bettye in 1946, it slowed her down, 
but it didn’t stop her. Resolutely, she took stock of 
the situation: She was completely paralyzed except for 
her toes. Somehow she had to support herself and her 
baby daughter, Bettelou, who is nicknamed “Skipper.” 

The two moved into a $75-a-month house with Bettye’s 
grandmother, who received a tiny pension. From her 
iron lung, Bettye operated a telephone sales plan for 
greeting cards and stationery. Admittedly, the profits 
didn’t go far, and most of Skipper’s school clothes came 
from the Park Cities Baptist Church. 

“That neighborhood is no place for Skipper to be 
raised,” fumed Mrs. Robert Ford, Baptist women’s club 
member. “Let’s help them rent a better home.” 


Bettye’s dream castle becomes a reality. 






When she mentioned their plan to Kiwanian Doyle 
McGee, he said, “Why not build them a house?” 

Doyle took his idea to the Kiwanis Club of Northwest 
Dallas. True, the club was only five years old and had 
fewer than 40 members. But when the church women 
raised $1250 for a lot in a new section of town, Ki- 
wanians went into the home-building business. 

Contractor Ward Enney, Jr. volunteered to build the 
house without charge. Kiwanians who had any vague 
connection with the construction business donated mate- 
rials, and everyone worked. Kiwanis wives came up 
with drapes and furniture. Kitchen supplies arrived from 
the Kiwanis Club of White Rock, Dallas. “Don’t worry 
about landscaping,” said a men’s garden club. “We'll 
take care of that.”’ A special telephone that can be dialed 
with the toe was donated to help Bettye carry on her 
stationery business. 

On Bettye’s 29th birthday, her grandmother and 
Skipper packed up and moved into the newest house 
in town. Bettye found the house as the blueprints had 
promised—designed especially for a handicapped person. 
She was delighted with ramps instead of steps, and the 
wide door frames that accommodated her wheel chair. 
When the last brick was laid, the club had built a $15,000 
home—at a cost of $5000. 


Junior Organizations 
KEY CLUB BUYS LOCOMOTIVE 
FEW KEY CLUBS can boast of their own locomotive. But 
the Robert E. Lee Key Club in Baytown, Texas has a 
shiny Southern Pacific steam engine, deed and all. 

It all came about when the boys talked to the city 











council about putting an engine in Roseland Park. Such 
a museum piece would bring Baytown an interesting 
chapter in the history of steam power, Key Clubbers 
said. With the council, they petitioned the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. Today, there is a 1913 engine on a 
concrete foundation in Roseland Park. Since it weighs 
232,250 pounds, it is probably there to stay. 











‘Ole-tah” for a Santa Fe Key Clubber. 


LEARNING FOR LIVING 
“Ove-Tan” is an Indian word meaning “place of learn- 
ing.” And Key Clubbers at the Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Indian School are adding an extra facet to their edu- 
cation They are learning from businessmen in their 
community through the school’s on-the-job program. 
The plan is one of two-way integration: Students 
train in a vocation for a minimum of 180 hours. Their 
employer reports to the school on the boys’ progress. 
Students learn to work with the public, and in turn, the 
public becomes acquainted with the Indians of the area. 
Santa Fe Key Clubbers still find time for an active 
service program. Typical projects include landscaping 
for a dormitory, rebuilding a concrete sidewalk, and 
putting out a school paper. The boys even installed an 
intercommunication system in a school building. 


International Relations 

TWENTIETH CENTURY NOAH’S ARK 

To OAKDALE, California Kiwanians, charter member 
Cecil Woodward will always be “the seagoing cowboy.” 
He was so nicknamed after his experience as nursemaid 
to 20 heifers on a voyage from San Francisco to Japan. 

The animals were part of Heifer Project, Incorporated, 
an organization that sends livestock to war-ruined and 
agriculturally undeveloped areas. Cecil volunteered to 
take charge of a shipment scheduled for Yokohama. 

He soon found, however, that his years of experience 
with dairy herds were no match for the skittish animals. 
During the loading at pier 40, one rambunctious calf 
broke from her stall, bunted a stevedore, and flung 
herself into San Francisco Bay. The Coast Guard arrived 
in ekiffs, followed by the Humane Society and fire and 
police departments. Finally, the indignant calf was 
netted and the voyage was underway. 

Unfortunately, the ship sailed into a storm, and the 
heifers never did reconcile themselves to the idea of 
the trip. They smashed the stalls three times, and three 
times Cecil repaired them. 

In Japan the animals were given to farms selected 
on the basis of need, and ability to care for the calves. 
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Each project director acts as a good will ambassador 
During his stay, Cecil visited Japanese experimental 
farms, addressed agricultural college students, and 
talked about farm problems with the Japanese people. 

After seeing Heifer Project in action, Cecil today is 
one of its most active supporters. Since 1944, thousands 
of cattle, goats, pigs, rabbits, sheep, horses, and poultry 
have been shipped to 38 countries. Most of them are 
contributed by civic or church groups. Each foreign 
farmer gives the first offspring to a neighbor. In this 
way, the project provides both food for the family and 
a future for agriculture. 


Kiwanian Cecil Woodward died April 4, after this 
article was written. He was a charter member of the 
Oakdale club. —THE EDITORS 


LUCKY SEVEN 

THAT'S WHAT the Masser family of Alma, Michigan con- 
siders itself. This Netherlands couple with five red- 
haired children began a new life with the help of the 
Kiwanis Club of Alma. Under the displaced persons 
program, the club arranged their entry into the United 
States. In the Kiwanis-rented home, Mrs. Masser found 
her life’s dream—an electric refrigerator. 


{griculture 
THE PORKER PARADE 
THE ONLY calm ones at the whole show were the con- 
testants. The sleek hogs seemed quite unconcerned with 
the Kiwanis Meat-Type Swine Day. But their anxious 
4-H owners were hanging over the railing and crossing 
their fingers, waiting for the judges’ decisions. The out- 
come meant cash awards from the sponsors—the Ki- 
wanis Club of Fort Dodge, Iowa and the Hormel Meat 
Packing Company. 

But win or lose, the youths could look forward to other 
contests, such as the Kiwanis Junior Cattle Feeders 
Project. Each year 4-H’ers and vocational agricultural 
students keep careful records of the feeding of their 
calves. Kiwanians visit the farms to guide and encourage 
their work. At market time, the animals are judged on 
the basis of cost, quality, and improvement. 


A day for straw hats and bare feet—that’s the annual 
“Jack Hayes Picnic,” when more than 360 boys are guests of 
Jack Hayes, an honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Toronto for 22 years. Kiwanians help Jack entertain the boys. 
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A prayer-prompting 
message 

in Brooklyn 
libraries. 





A PROJECT OF 


KIWANIS CLUS OF BORGUGH PARK. PKIYN. WY. 


Support of Churches 

SPIRITUAL SPOTLIGHTS 

Six YEARS AGO, Fairbury, Nebraska Kiwanians came up 
with the idea of pre-Easter breakfasts at which the 
men of the community could renew the Resurrection 
story together. The morning meditations have become 
so popular that church dining rooms can scarcely ac- 
commodate the crowd. . . . All 60 branches of the 
Brooklyn Public Library are distributing posters sug- 
gesting “Why Not Try Prayer?” These and others are 
supplied by the Kiwanis Club of Borough Park, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


OLD LAWS, NEW SETTING 

Despite the best efforts of movie-maker Cecil B. 
DeMille and thousands of ministers and churches, many 
people still do not know the Ten Commandments, 


i-H’er Norton Lamb and Kiwanians in Pride's 

Corner Westbrook, Maine check the progress of Norton’s 
ewe, a Kiwanis gift. The animal's first offspring will 

be given to another youth in a 4-H sheep club. 
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the Kiwanis Club of Pikesville, Maryland discovered. 

In the heart of a new shopping center, the club erected 
a bronze plaque on which the Biblical laws are inscribed. 
Dedicated to the youth of the community, the plaque 
was unveiled by four children, each of a different re- 
ligion. A nationwide broadcast on the radio program 
“Monitor” publicized the club’s act. 


Awards 

THEY MERIT MEDALS 

TWELVE-YEAR-OLD Arthur Weeks, Jr. proved himself 
“dog’s best friend” when he tried to rescue a drowning 
dog from an icy pond. For his bravery, he received the 
Humane Medal from the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The award was made at a meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club of Brockton, Massachusetts. 

For their outstanding community service, the Kiwanis 
Club of West Allis, Wisconsin was named “Organiza- 
tion of the Year” by the local American Legion Post. 
... "Teen of the Month” is the title given to outstanding 
high school students by the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, 
British Columbia and a local newspaper, The Province. 
Each month, a youth is awarded a $50 savings bond for 
community service. From the 12 monthly winners, a 
“Teen of the Year” is elected. 


Fund-Raising 

A CHANCE FOR BARBARA 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD Barbara Moore had a 50-50 chance at 
life. Those were the odds on a delicate heart operation 
that could be performed at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

To the Moore family in Lawton, Oklahoma, Mayo’s 
seemed financially far away. They had already sold their 
home to pay medical bills for Barbara and her eight- 
year-old brother, who suffered from a rare bone disease. 

Then the Kiwanis Club of Northwest Lawton 
launched the “Open Your Heart to Barbara” drive. The 
first donation was a piggybank with $6.42, gift of a 
three-year-old girl. Within 24 hours, $1114 was raised 
and the movement snowballed. The Kiwanis Club of 
Lawton sent donations. Gallon jars all over the city 
were filled. 

When it was time for Barbara and her parents to 
leave, the fund was at $3000, with money still pouring 
in. At the airport the Reverend Weldon Rightmer, a 
Kiwanian, led a group of Barbara’s friends in prayer. 
They waited in suspense in Lawton during the four- 
hour operation. Then the news was flashed from the 
hospital in Rochester: operation successful! 
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It’s tulip time in Holland, New York, where Kiwanians wel- 
come spring with a gala tulip festival. These five pretty 
girls reigned as the queen and the court for the celebration. 





lid to Students 
THE BIG DEAL 
Like TOopSY, the name “just grew,” but soon everyone 
was referring to the graduation party at Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia as “The Big Deal.” 

An all-night party after graduation has become almost 
a country-wide custom of teen-agers—with highway 
accidents often resulting. When the Kiwanis Club of 
Vallejo announced a party for Vallejo’s 400 graduating 
seniors, students were skeptical of an adult-sponsored 
party. Then they heard about the plans: two dance 
bands a floorshow straight from a San Francisco 
hotel . a buffet supper and a breakfast at dawn, and 
a soft drink ba 
Chairman James Richardson told the youths, “It’s 








your party. Help us plan it.” With a student committee, 
The Big Deal format was set up. The class wanted to 
be together for the last time, by themselves, so only 
seniors and their dates would be invited. Kiwanians 
and their wives would chaperone—rather than parents 
or teachers of the graduates. To prevent wanderlust, 
the ballroom doors would close at midnight and not 
open until the party was over. Students would buy 
tickets and Kiwanians would take care of any deficit. 

When the party was over, one still bright-eyed girl 
summed it up as “fabulous, I mean perfectly fabulous.” 
And Vallejo parents and newspapers echoed her en- 
thusiasm, hoping The Big Deal would become an annual 
event for the seniors. 


Child and Youth Work 

THE BIBLE AND BASEBALL 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Southwest St. Louis has brought 
religion to the ball diamond. Recalling the Book’s ad- 
monition to “Remember the Sabbath Day,” they stitched 
“Go to Church on Sunday” on the uniforms of all club- 
sponsored teams. Whether it was practice or prayer, four 
teams carried off championship trophies. 


Advice to the grandstands 
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“This is the spot,” says Kiwanian Michael K. Stephan as he 
points out the site chosen by Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Kiwanians for a new neighborhood playground. 


EMPTY ALLEYS, FULL PLAYGROUND 

LIKE MANY GROWING TOWNS, Fort Wayne, Indiana has 
an aging, cinder-covered section with its back against 
the railroad tracks. Most people drive through it slowly, 
alert for children playing in the narrow streets. 

Men of the Kiwanis Clubs of Fort Wayne, Northeast 
Fort Wayne, and South Fort Wayne knew a playground 
was needed. They also knew that the property value was 
high in this district. But when Kiwanian Michael K. 
Stephan ‘found a site that would fill the need, he did 
some sleuthing. He learned that Bowser, Incorporated 
owned the land. 

Next he contacted Fred Ehrman, Bowser’s vice-presi- 
dent, who called a meeting of the board. In an astonish- 
ingly short time, the club had a five-year lease on the 
property—at a dollar a year. The three clubs then raised 
$5000 to equip and blacktop the playground. 

Today, the Kiwanis-Bowser Playground is staffed by 
city personnel. But Kiwanians still drop in at the play- 
ground to see the basketball team’s progress, or to help 
some of the younger children down the slide. The men 
say they regard these hours dividends on their work. 


Safety 

CONSIDER THESE OUR CHILDREN 
TuHat was the pageant’s plea in Safety Week sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Weirton, West Virgina,, And 
everyone, from power plant employees to the PTA, 
joined in this week-long, intense campaign for safety. 
The town was bombarded with facts that couldn’t be 
refuted. 

Along the streets, wrecked cars were displayed bear- 
ing the label “Death of a Speeder.” Civic clubs stopped 
motorists to give them safety literature. Police awarded 
citations to drivers who showed any unusual courtesy. 
Industrial firms announced new safety records at plant 
banquets. Fire drills at Weirton schools were doubly 
impressive as firemen arrived with hook-and-!adder 
trucks to time the drills. During halftime at the football 
game, the band also plugged safety—with colorful for- 
mations. On Sunday, churches announced a general 
sermon theme of “Be Thy Brother’s Keeper.” Students 
entered posters in the school contest with slogans like, 
“This Is Your Life—Don’t Be a Dead Teen-ager.” 
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By CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 


ooK at this foolishness,” said a 
lawyer as he picked up the en- 
velope and pointed to the postal 
cancellation, which read “Pray for 
Peace.” “What business has the 
government to talk religion about a 
matter like peace?” he said. “If 
Congress wants peace, it ought to 
put some teeth in our foreign rela- 
tions program—not devise a slogan. 
What good can come from our 
prayers for peace?” 

Many a Kiwanian may be tempted 
to respond the same way during the 
period (May 26-June 1) that Ki- 
wanis International has marked off 
as “Work and Pray for Permanent 
Peace Week.” 

Will prayer help bring permanent 
peace? Evidently the officers of 
Kiwanis International believe so or 
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they wouldn’t have called for a 
“Work and Pray for Permanent 
Peace Week.” They believe that 
man cannot stabilize the world by 
himself, that he needs the help of 
Almighty God. 

Suppose that each Kiwanian and 
his club took the “Work and Pray 
for Permanent Peace” project seri- 
ously. Suppose large numbers of 
us should now unite in praying for 
peace. What might we _ expect? 
What does it mean to pray for peace? 


To pray for peace is to recognize a 
power higher than our own. It is to 
take the realistic position that we 





Ittustrated by Fred Steffen 


need God’s help in bringing stability 
and cooperation among nations. To 
pray is an attempt to convince that 
higher power, which we call God, 
that we are dead in earnest about 
our desire for peace, and that we 
covet His help in achieving it. 

Religion, of course, has always 
recognized God’s power and action 
in human affairs. But today the 
world’s great historians are adding 
their voices to the prophets of old. 
Scholars such as Herbert Butterfield 
of Cambridge University and Arnold 
Toynbee of London now look upon 
God as an active participant in the 
affairs of men. They see His work in 
history. 

In a remarkable chapter on “Judg- 
ment in History,” Butterfield points 
out that morality itself is part of 
history, just as real as the material 
strength of nations. He cites the sad 
fate of Germany: “And how happy 
might Germany not have been today 

. if even in 1918 she could at least 
have taken the verdict as the judg- 
ment of God and set out to discover 
what it was that she had done to 
offend Heaven.” He goes on to say 
that “we live in one of those remark- 
able periods when judgment stalks 
generally through the world.” 

In light of God’s action in our 
affairs, Toynbee tells us, at the close 
of his Study of History, what we 
must do: “And inasmuch as it can- 
not be supposed that God’s nature is 
less constant than man’s, we may 
and must pray that a reprieve which 
God has granted to our society once 

(see PRAY FOR PEACE page 42) 
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PRAY FOR PEACE 
(From page 41) 


will not be refused if we ask for it 
again in a humble spirit and with 
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FUND oa 
RAISING © 
“MONEY MIRACLES 


of KIWANIS DATES” 


In 1956 alone, Net Profits to Kiwanis 
Clubs from KIWANIS DATE sales 
amounted to nearly $60,000.00. Your 
club is invited to share in these amaz- 
ing profits! Not a commercial exploita- 
tion—-but a project designed by Kiwan- 
ians for the exclusive use of Kiwanis 
Clubs only ... to make fund-raising 
easier 


ee To pray for peace also means to 


work for peace. It means that we 
will unite with other Kiwanians to 
reduce such well-known war-mak- 
ers as national selfishness and isola- 
tion, colonial oppression, prohibitive 
tariff barriers, and military exhibi- 
tionism. 

When we pray for peace, we begin 
to discover those ways of life that 
make for peace. Take the matter of 
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THEY PAID TO WORK 

Up to the turn of the century, the 
ticket-sellers of some American 
circuses paid the management a 
weekly fee to hold their jobs. This 
was not a kickback, since they re- 
——— | ceived no salaries. The fee, which 

; was sometimes as high as $35, was 
The KIWANIS MAGAZINE reaches the active market of high-in- for the privilege of ~ eta ticket 
come leaders. It gives them a month-by-month cross-country neport on the | buyers who, in the excitement of 
doings, policies and objectives of their own vigorous organization. ° being at a circus, did not carefully 
count their change.—JOE DIGIOVANNI 


Send this coupon—today—for all the 
facts 
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Santa Monica, California 
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foreign aid, for example. We may 
grumble about its effect upon our 
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helping themselves. This is illus- 
trated by an accomplishment in the 
Bolivia Cochabamba Valley. 

In 1936, when the land was re- 
distributed to the peasant Indians, 
they knew nothing about modern 
agriculture. Into this situation came 
Thomas Moon from Oklahoma to 
: take over the inter-American agri- 

witts Youn aber ~~ rey cultural services. Through him the 
Wonderful time saver for home native Bolivians were trained as 
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pects us to find increasing numbers 
of such friendship-producing meth- 
ods, and use them for all their worth! 


To pray for peace means to look 
for God’s response. If we did not 
pray in such expectation, there 
would be no need to go through the 
empty motions. We have a right to 
believe that God will hear our 
prayers and answer them. 
Consider what he has done al- 
ready to help bring order in the 
troubled world: the changes taking 
place in the satellite countries, which 
indicate a crack in the totalitarian 


power of Russia; the emancipation 
of great peoples like India and 
Pakistan; the educational program 
of the United Nations; the friendly, 
helpful missionary program of the 
church all around the earth; and the 
American dream of freedom, which 
still captures the imagination of 
mankind. 

Pull off the cloudy glasses and 
look at God’s action in all of these 
areas of improvement. If they are 
to continue, we must be willing to 
move with God along those lines of 
understanding, cooperation, sympa- 
thy, and help. THE END 





MIDDLE EAST DIARY 
(From page 19) 


the Holy Land’s ancient capital are 
the ruins of “The Good Samaritan 
Inn.” It reminds me of the parable 
about the man who was left half 
dead by the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. A priest and Levite saw him 
and passed by, but a certain Samari- 
tan had compassion, treated his 
wounds, took him to an inn, and 
made a down payment on his care. 
Today, a little further along the 
same highway, was not one but more 
than 30,000 human beings. They’re 
crowded in the mudhuts they have 
built from surrounding brown clay 
and topped off with the flimsy roof 
that UNRWA (United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Administration for 
Palestine Refugees) provides as the 
reward for those who erect four 
sufficiently substantial walls. It 
would be stretching a point to refer 
to these refugees, who once lived in 
what now is Israel, as “half dead,” 
as was the man in the ancient story. 
Yet they are undernourished, have 
low resistance, and are losing some- 
thing of the hope that helps keep 
them going, the hope that someday 
they may return home. 

The Good Samaritan who would 
help them today should ultimately 
provide them with the chance to 
make their own way once again. 
And this is being striven for in the 
youth vocational training huts spon- 
sored by the Jerusalem YMCA and 
YWCA, with courses in tool-making, 
tailoring, sewing, and cookery. The 
order in the classes is excellent, and 
the work turned out is first-rate. 
The boys who do the best work have 
a fair chance of going off to the 
UNRWA vocational training camp 
at Kalandia. It offers a two-year 
training course in 12 trades, with 16 
students enrolled in each for two 
years. At the end of such studies, 
good jobs await them in Jordan, 
Iraq, and along the Persian Gulf in 
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radio, architectural drawing, Diesel, 
electricity, and other fields. 

The man who was helped by the 
Good Samaritan needed medical 
first aid. This the refugees also re- 
ceive. Hospital facilities are hard to 
come by, but ordinary medicines 
are in good supply. The chief medi- 
cal problem, says Dr. Mahmoud 
Lahlub, a refugee from Jaffa, is lack 
of nourishment. In meeting this 
problem, the supplementary feeding 
program does the best job it can. 
The poorest fed youngsters get ra- 
tion cards that entitle them to cod 
liver oil, which they have to take, 
whether they like it or not, before 
they can receive the extra rations of 
watery bean soup and thin gruel 
pudding that they scoop up enthusi- 
astically with their slices of sturdy, 
crusty bread. 

I showed a copy of The Magic Suit 
to Halim Saba of the Jordan 
UNRWA. This is the little comic- 
style folder being distributed by the 
millions among Sunday school chil- 
dren of America; it tells the story of 
how American aid helped an Arab 
toward self-respect and self-sup- 


port. “It’s a good pamphlet and it’s | 


on the right track,” commented 
Saba, whose judgment I have come 
to respect highly after being guided 
by him in many of my refugee activ- 
ities. “But’”—and everyone around 
here adds this “but”’—‘“until the 
UN, backed by the US, squarely 
gets at the political roots of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, charity, how- 
ever generous and well-intended, 
will never bring an end to this refu- 
gee problem.” 


Thursday, January 30 

Berrut—After yesterday’s heavy 
workout in Amman _ interviewing 
Jordanian officials in the search for 
further insights into proposed refu- 
gee solutions, I emplaned for Beirut. 
On arrival there I turned out to be 
pretty much of a refugee myself! 

(see MIDDLE EAST DIARY page 44) 
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PACEMAKER makes good business sense. 
Same typing action as the finest office 
typewriter ever built; lowest price of any 
top-quality full-size machine on the mar- 
ket. Rugged construction, featherlight 
touch, unparalleled simplicity of opera- 
tion, and raore-for-the-money features 
like these: 

Quickset Margins — Fast and dependable. 
Customstyled Keyboard — Faster typing. 
Error-Control — Permits half-spacing to 
insert missing letters or spaces. 
Full-Width Tabulation — Saves correspon- 
dence time. 

Visit your local Smith-Corona dealer for 
an eye-opening demonstration! 


Smith-Corona Inc 


Syracuse 1 New York 
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FUND RAISING 


Pecan Pete sez: 


ecans 





are 
opular 


and can be sold with 








ractically no effort 


for big | 






rofits 


These fancy, mam- 
moth pecan halves are 
packed in 1 Ib. cello- 
phane bags — attrac- 
tive to look at, deli- 
cious to eat, and easy 
to sell. Let us tell you 
how your club can 
make a handsome 
profit on this fund 
raising program. 





W rite: 


ORANGEBURG PECAN COMPANY 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 





Organizations make huge profits by using our 
services. We supply Director, Costumes, Stage 
Settings, All Scripts, ete. Everything furnished. 
Write: Keith Gingles, 


GORDON KEITH PRODUCTIONS INC, 
Dept. K, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 
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This was because the suitcase con- 
taining most of my clothes and rec- 
ords had disappeared fiom customs. 

I was in a jam. The plane had 
been delayed almost three hours by 
murky weather, so I was already 
late for an appointment arranged by 
the US embassy. My shoes were still 
smeared with the muck of rain- 
swept refugee camps in Jordan. My 
collar was wilted. My spirits were 
low at the thought of the hard-to- 
replace documents I had gathered in 
France, Greece, and Egypt. Now 
their whereabouts were a mystery. 
In the midst of my despair, things 
began to happen that were soon to 
make me think of the Cedar of 
Lebanon on this country’s flag, visas, 
coins, stamps (and just about every- 
thing official) as being exactly what 
it looks like—a Christmas tree. Chi- 
cago friends of mine had written an 
Arab friend of theirs that I was to 
be arriving at the airport, and, late 
as I was, he was waiting for me. In- 
formed of my plight, he put in tele- 
phone calls that next day succeeded 
in tracing my luggage to another 
passenger whose driver had acci- 
dentally taken it away. He drove me 
to his home, gave me a fresh shirt 
(his size is identical with mine), 
and his wife had the maid polish my 
shoes while I shaved. Then they got 
me to the appointed function in 
time. They later put me up for the 
night and now insist that I be their 
guest for my entire stay in Lebanon. 

My program here has been a 
rugged one; I've been conferring 
with editors of Arabic, English, and 
French newspapers, speaking with 
officials of various American and 
Lebanese governmental departments 
and UNRWA, and looking into the 
work of Church World Service, 
United States Escapee Program, the 
Pontifical Mission, and the World 
Council of Churches, not to mention 
on-the-spot examination of refugees 
in the camps and elsewhere. To con- 
firm all these arrangements by tele- 
phone in a strange city would have 
involved a mass of arrangements. 
But my host did the telephoning for 
me, put his car at my disposal, and 
accompanied me wherever it would 
be helpful. When he discovered that 
I had been so deeply involved in 
checking on war victims’ needs in 
Egypt that I had not had time to see 
the pyramids, and that the holy 
places of the Holy Land had had to 
be bypassed so that I could inspect 
work in the refugee settlements, he 
insisted that I help myself to dupli- 
cate slides in his photographic col- 


lection so that my lectures back 
home will not be devoid of the cul- 
tural and religious heritage of this 
region. 

In the midst of all this hospitality 
I felt deeply depressed and humili- 
ated after reading in the local news- 
papers that New York City’s Mayor 
Robert Wagner has refused to ex- 
tend the courtesy of his city to King 
Saud, who has gone to the US as the 
representative of most of the Arab 
world and as the invited guest of my 
country. The sympathetic papers of 
this area, I am happy to say, played 
up the greater courtesy extended by 
the rest of my people to the royal 
visitor, but the anti-West papers are 
milking the story for all it is worth 
and playing up Wagner’s rebuff as 
an indication that there is a strong 
and active bloc in America that is 
not interested in peace between the 
United States and the Arab nations. 

Well, however a small segment of 
the USA may be behaving toward 
Arab guests, I am thriving on the 
hospitality the local people express 
toward American visitors. My only 
complaint is that I am nigh-to-bust- 
in’ because they simply won’t take 
“no” for an answer when I try to 
limit the amount of exotic foods I 
eat. 


Sunday, February 3 

ViennA—“Leave the Hungarian 
situation to others. You stick to the 
Middle East.” This was the counsel 
that John Abbott of Church World 
Service gave me before I left New 
York. CWS personnel have been 





EVE-OPENER 


N a Budapest schoolroom little Josef 
was asked to give an example of a 
dependent clause. “Our cat has a 
litter of ten kittens,” he said, “all of 
which are good Communists.” The 
teacher, delighted with his grasp of 
both grammar and the party line, 
urged him to do as well when the gov- 
ernment inspector came to pay his 
annual visit. 

When the inspector arrived the 
teacher confidently called on Josef to 
answer the same question. “Our cat,” 
replied Josef, “has ten kittens, all of 
which are good Western Democrats.” 
The teacher was horrified. “Why, 
Josef! That’s not what you said ten 
days ago. Your kittens were all good 
Communists then.” 

“Yes,” said Josef, “but their eyes 
are open now.” —VIRGIL LANE 
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having difficulty getting clearances 
for the 
areas, and the Hungarian needs are 
being thoroughly covered. 

Nevertheless, I felt that my refu- 
gee perspective would be lacking 
without at least a glimpse of de- 
velopments here, and I took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to be in- 
cluded in an inspection party of 
representatives from supporting de- 
nominations in America, Austria, 
Britain, Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

I was in the team of four whose 


* * * * * * + * 


Perhaps the best thing about a 
popular song is that it’s not popular 
very long. Oren Arnold 


* * . * * * * * 


pleasant duty it was to take young 
Reverend Gabor Dezse out to the 
Traiskirchen refugee camp in what 
used to be the Russian Zone of Aus- 
tria. He is to be the first pastor that 
the 480 Protestants here have had 
since their escape from Hungary. 
The fact that he and his bride-to-be 
also are recent escapees will enable 
him to serve better. The wedding is 
tomorrow and the honeymoon will 
be in his new “parish.” 

Traiskirchen is the imposing cam- 
pus of the old Austrian Imperial 
Military Academy. After World 
War II the Russians occupied it as 
barracks. When they left they 
showed something of their attitude 
toward both God ‘and neighbor by 
desecrating the chapel altar and do- 
ing everything short of demolition to 
make the living quarters unlivable. 
All heating, plumbing, and lighting 
equipment was hauled away. Pipes 
were torn and wires gouged out of 
the walls. 

Later, when the Russians started 
their mass murder of students, 
workers, and others in Budapest, 
this somber, damp, chilly shell be- 
came at least a shelter for the refu- 
gees, and the local folk, with out- 
side help, have done their best to 
make it livable. Young people went 
out to the farms to beg hay and 
straw to make bedding on the bare 
floors. Later, chairs and double 
deck bunks were brought in. Fire- 
wood and briquettes were provided 
to heat gallons of soup in scrubbed 


Middle Eastern restricted | 


ash cans. Emergency equipment was | 
set up, water tanks brought in, crude | 


but efficient wiring installed. 

Things are humming now, with 
language classes, YMCA recreation, 
and USEP (United States Escapee 

(see MIDDLE EAST DIARY page 46) 
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Program) systems for reuniting 
families and distributing clothes. 
But in addition to human aid, these 
people need the divine, so it was 
good to share the worship in which 
Gabor Dezse led them. He looked 
most unclerical in his ski boots, 
heavy overcoat, and muffler as he 
arose from the battered organ bench 
after leading the singing (without 
benefit of hymnals). Walking past 
the black-draped Hungarian flag, he 
took his stand on the steps in front 
of the partly repaired altar, and his 
breath steamed into the clammy, 
unheated air as he preached. His 
message would have been uncon- 
vincing from any of the rest of us, 
for it was one of heartfelt thanks- 
giving. But from one who had 
shared, and was freely ready to con- 
tinue to share their lot, it was soul- 
stirring and uplifting. 

This afternoon, beyond Eisenstadt, 
we drove along the twisting 40 kil- 
ometers of fog-ridden road that 
winds within a few hundred yards 
(sometimes only a few feet) of the 
flag-marked, Russian-guarded Hun- 
garian frontier that is the refugees’ 
last, dangerous hurdle to freedom. 
The heavy mist had disappointed 
our photographic hopes, but when 
we reached the border hamlet of 
Spandorf we discovered that it had 
just provided cover for the escape 
of ten more people, and we could 
not help being glad. Helmut Ehlers, 


driver of the mobile canteen, had 
picked up the escapees along the 
road, brought them to the bed-filled, 
former country schoolhouse main- 
tained by the World Council. The 
Austrian government will transfer 
them by bus to some centers as 
Traiskirchen and Eisenstadt for reg- 
istration and for the eager, anxious 
wait to learn what country will af- 
ford them hospitality. 

I want to note here that, of Span- 
dorf’s 500 inhabitants, all but one 
family are Roman Catholic Croats 
and that, at this particular border- 
crossing point, the rescue work is 
under the World Council of Church- 
es, which is made up exclusively of 
non-Roman Christians. Yet there is 
a zest here, in the shadow of the 
Iron Curtain, for the help of victims 
of the Red persecutors that crosses 
all denominational lines and makes 
for a unity of spirit and action. 


Tomorrow I leave for the Geneva 
headquarters of the World Council 
to make my reports and clarify my 
observations. Then, after a stopover 
in London for consultation with the 
British Council of Churches and 
visitation at three centers of the 
British Council for Aid to Refugees, 
I shall be flying home. 

And I shall be appreciating our 
homeland more than ever before. 
But with this appreciation comes, 
stronger than ever, the realization 
of how important it is that we not 
only preserve our privileges but 
share them as well. THE END 





BOARDS 
(From page 22) 


$50,000 in fees for personal-appear- 
ance tours. 

The impact of these exuberantly 
curved young ladies on the public 
mind has been lavishly encouraged 
in the press. The Miss America 
pageant is covered as thoroughly as 
the World Series and the United Na- 
tions, particularly by photographers. 
The name of Miss America has be- 
come so synonymous with iridescent 
beauty that Atlantic City points im- 
modestly to its imitators — most 
notably the Mrs. America contest in 
Asbury Park, 80 miles north. 

At the height of the Miss America 
pageant, a half-million or more per- 
sons may jam the Boardwalk or 
dimple the wide beaches. The city 
itself seems to be a vast dormitory— 
it has 31,000 rooms in hotels, motels, 
and private homes. Tens of thousands 
of persons drift in for a night, then 
rush back to their daily grind. They 
leave behind them a hard core of 


80,000 permanent residents: Atlantic 
City has grown to 53 times the 1500 
population of the days when the first 
Boardwalk was built. 

No longer is Atlantic City a sum- 
mer resort, a town of unleashed joy 
when the heat is at its zenith and a 
wild and lonely ghost town when the 
winter winds are ripping down the 
Atlantic coast. It’s an all-year-round 
resort now—a playland with a pe- 
culiar enchantment. 

Why? 

Listen to a barber on the Board- 
walk who shares the ancient syn- 
drome of his trade—garrulousness. 
He talks of Atlantic City and its peri- 
patetic population with the posses- 
siveness of one who’s spent decades 
on the Boardwalk. 

“They think of Atlantic City as a 
place to rest in,” he once said. “Some 
of the old folks who come down here 
regularly don’t seem to care much 
about the ocean. All they want to 
do is rest. 

“Nowhere in the world can you 
rest like in Atlantic City.” THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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PEDDLING FILTH 
(From page 27) 


ignored and hidden. By doing so, 
they unwittingly aid the filth fac- 
tories. This ostrich-like attitude, 
experts believe, has caused the re- 
cent 73 per cent increase in obscene 
materials sent through the US mails. 

Monsignor Joseph Schieder, di- 
rector of the Youth Division of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, recently told the Senate Sub- 
committee: “Fine men and women 
are trying to protect their children 
from those things, and they still go 
along without saying anything. That 
is why I am hopeful that the results 
of this committee’s hearings will be 
publicized.” 

President 


Eisenhower also has 


written: “It is my hope that one 
result (of the Subcommittee’s re- 
port) will be to alert our community 
leaders and all of our parents to the 
responsibility that is theirs.” 

The Senate Subcommittee has ad- 
vanced these recommendations to 
curb the pornography problem: 
> Immediate enactment of legislation 
to prohibit interstate distribution of 
pornography by any means. This 
would close the loophole that allows 
interstate distribution of filth by car 
or truck without fear of federal 
prosecution. 
> Tightening of the postal regula- 
tions to close the gaps that allow 
pornography to go through the US 
mails. Senate Bill 2516, for example, 
would authorize the postmaster gen- 

(see PEDDLING FILTH page 48) 











| was a freshman Kiwanian when 
our Lancaster, Ohio club observed 
its 30th anniversary in May of 
1949. One day, one of the most 
respected members of the club, a 
man whom I count among my best 
friends and for whom I have the 
utmost respect, approached me in all 
seriousness and said that Kiwanis 
International was awarding a hand- 
some plaque to the club in honor of 
its 30 years of Kiwanis achieve- 
ment and community service. He 
prevailed upon me, over my pro- 
tests at being a freshman Kiwanian, 
to make a brief, serious, and touch- 
ing presentation of this plaque. 

I finally agreed to make the pres- 





entation the following week. 


The president acknowledged it 
with a few appropriate remarks and 
proceeded with the unwrapping. 
Imagine my surprise when “the 
handsome plaque” turned out to be 
an ll-inch by 14-inch picture of 
me, seated at my desk in a bright 
blue suit and pink shirt! 

Bedlam reigned. I doubt that 
anyone remembers anything of the 
rest of the program for that day, 
but no one present has forgotten this 
incident, least of all me. By one 
swift master stroke I had become a 
full-fledged brother Kiwanian. 

Reverend Charles L. Harrison 
Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, Ohio 





As THE CLOSE of each International 
convention, the incoming Board of 
Trustees meets at a luncheon with 
the outgoing Board and the past 
International presidents. I attended 
such a luncheon in San Francisco in 
1938 after being elected to the Board. 
There, during the fellowship period 
preceding the meal, I met Past In- 
ternational President A. Copeland 
Callen, who had been elected Inter- 
national president while I was dis- 
trict governor. 

We exchanged greetings, and he 
abruptly asked that I remove my 
lapel button. Feeling that I had 
misunderstood him, I hesitated. 

“Please take off your lapel button,” 
he insisted. 





Still puzzled, I complied. Where- 
upon he reached into his own pocket 
and produced another button that 
he fastened to my lapel. I looked 
at the button and looked at him 
quizzically. 

“That button,” he explained, “is 
the one I wore as a member of the 
Board. I’ve been keeping it until I 
could give it to a new Board member 
whom I wanted to wear it. Will you 
take it?” 

About a year later, the design of 
the lapel button was changed, but 
I still wear the one Cope gave me in 
1938. It is a constant reminder of a 
fine friendship with an outstanding 
Kiwanian. 

A Past International Officer 
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Rev. Egide Beaudoin, O.M.I., 
pictured above on his water 
buffalo, is one of the thou- 
sands of missionaries working 
"Yon the spot’ in China, Asia, 
India, Africa, the Philippines 

. all over the world... 
working to lay the foundation 
on which a permanent peace 
can be built. 


It’s hard to talk 


ideologies to hungry men! 


ws Bar men are, fortunately, hungry for 
more than just food—they are starving 
for truth; for justice. And they have the 
valor to fight for it—with just a little 
support from us. 

The world needs more “on the spot” 
missionaries. We could provide them if 
we had larger facilities for their train- 
ing. That’s why I appeal to you to send 
whatever you can to help us build a 
larger college and seminary. Building 
for a permanent peace is a mutual job 
for all. 

Our sincere thanks and prayers go te 
those who have responded to our plea. 
We hope more Kiwanians will help. 
Please send your contributions to me at 
216 Nesmith Street, Lowell, Mass. (make 
checks payable to Franco-American 
Oblate Fathers, Inc.) or write me for 
details. 

Thanks sincerely, 


—, 


P.S. Of course your donation is tax 
deductible. 





My name is Armand Moris- 
sette, but in my Kiwanis Club 
of Lowell, Massachusetts | am 
called “Spike’’—and |! love 
it. | belong to the Oblate 
Fathers and our aim is to 
foster in many nations ideals 
which are the ones of Kiwanis. 
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MONEY : | 


ee ALONE 
(S NOT ENOUGH... 


ANY WAYS TO MAKE 

MONEY WORK. SOME 
BRING GOOD RETURNS 
WITH SAFETY -- THE 
SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY DOES BOTH-- 
IN FACT A GUARANTEED 
RETURN --FREES YOU 
FROM ANY WORRY ABOUT 
THE STOCK MARKET, 
ALSO--AND THIS IS EXTRA’ 
YOU GET THE INNER JOY 
OF KNOWING THAT 
AFETERWARD YOUR MONEY 
WILL BE INVESTED IN 
SERVICE TO MANKIND. 
ALLOF THIS PLUS SUPERVISION 
BY THE N.Y. STATE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT AND CERTAIN 

TAX EXEMPTIONS. 


FOR DETAILS WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET -K54 











THE SALVATION ARMY 
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PLACES 


strated brochure shows 


eds of original ideas for Write for FREE 
. 5 1 solid bronme Brochure A 
laa ame plat awards. | gor trophy, medal, 
test r t r rolls, me cup ideas ask for 
Is rker Brochure 8. 












Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St., New York 11 | 


Rok & 60 to 80 


WITHIN THE NEXT FEW DAYS 
WE WILL MAIL TO YOU.... | 


.. complete information about how 
you can apply for a $1000 life insur- 
ance policy to help take care of final 
burdening your | 





expenses without 


family. 
All you need to do is give us your | 
permission. You can handle the en- 
tire transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY. No 
obligation of any kind. No one will 
call an you. | 
Write today for free information. | 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giving 
age) to Old American Ins. Co., 1 W. 
9th, Dept. L524M, Kansas City, Mo. 


PEDDLING FILTH 
(From page 47) 


eral to hold and detain mail for tem- 
porary periods in cases involving 
pornographic mailings. 
> Enactment of a law to authorize 
prosecution of offenders where the 
obscene matter is delivered, instead 
of at the mailing point. 
> Tightening and re-evaluating of 
state and local laws in the direction 
of more stringent penalties for dis- 
tribution of pornography than those 
currently in effect. 
> Establishment of a National Ad- 
visory Crime Commission as a clear- 
inghouse of pertinent information 
on violation of laws relating to por- 
nography, narcotics, etc. 
> Aggressive leadership by national 
organizations such as Kiwanis Inter- 
national to inspire public action in 
the fight against pornography. The 
Senate Subcommittee believes that 
this type of leadership can accom- 
plish results similar to the successful 
cleanup of crime and horror comics. 
Some *progress is being made. 
New York State is preparing two 
stringent laws. One would permit 
authorities to seize any published 
material that does not bear the pub- 
lisher’s true name and address. The 


+ * * * * * * 


Tempus Has Fugited 


You have the same charms that I 
held in my arms 

Years ago, when we went to the 
Prom; 

But a few things have changed or 
at least rearranged, 

And I, too, am calling you “Mom!” 

—PHIL KELTNER 


* * * * - * a 


other would crack down on anyone 
caught selling material glorifying 
illicit sex relations to minors under 
18. New York City recently ar- 
rested 46 store owners for selling 
salacious publications. 

Many organizations have gotten 
into the anti-pornography campaign. 
Local Kiwanis clubs and Key Clubs, 
the American Legion, the PTA, and 
other organizations are checking 
shops, newsstands, corner peddlers, 
and the mails for obscene matter. 
Many parents are becoming more 
alert to the dangers of pornography, 
and—like the father mentioned at 
the start of this article—are doing 
something about it. 

This kind of determined action— 
by government, organizations, and 
private citizens—can stop the vicious 
flood of obscene matter that is 
menacing children. THE END 
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W, Like Don Hauck’s idea. 
As Kiwanis education and 
fellowship chairman of the Mill- 
creek Township club _ (Erie, 
Pennsylvania), Don each month 
selects certain stories and articles 
in The Kiwanis Magazine as “sug- 
gested readings” for his club. Then 
he mimeographs his list and 
gives a copy to each member. 
Don, who is also secretary of 
the Millcreek Township club, says 
he makes his suggestions shortly 
after he receives his copy of the 
magazine and reads it through. 
He also gets some ideas from the 
monthly magazine preview, which 
is sent to all club secretaries. 
Don’s February list, as an ex- 
ample, offered these three fea- 





tures as good reading bets: “Don’t 
Be Funny With Your Money,” 
“The Blue Lunch Pail,” and “Fit 
the Shoe to the Sport.” 

Why did he select these par- 
ticular articles? Well, shortly be- 
fore the February issue came 
out, the Millcreek Township club 
listened to a talk on the making 
of wills. So “Don’t Be Funny 
With Your Money” .was of special 
interest. “Fit the Shoe to the 
Sport” was addressed to “our 
new ‘Bowling Boys.’” As _ for 
“The Blue Lunch Pail,” Don just 
thought it had a good thought on 
safety. We did, too. That’s why 
we published it. 

Don says he launched his gim- 
mick two years ago after notic- 
ing “that most of the fellows 
were rather neglectful in look- 
ing over the magazine. Thus we 
decided that we might promote 
more and better understanding 
of Kiwanis, its problems and ac- 
complishments, if we would 
stimulate members’ interest in 
our publication.” 

He says that the plan is work- 
ing, and that many ideas ex- 
pressed at board of directors’ and 
committee meetings can be 
traced, he believes, to the maga- 
zine. 

Thanks, Don. 


The Exvbitorve 
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Available 
June 15 


The annual report of activities 
conducted by Kiwanis clubs in 
the US and Canada. 


KIWANIS in ACTION 
1956 


THIS comprehensive record of a year’s 
service work can accomplish a project of 
its own: 


USE IT for distribution at fund-raising events. 

USE IT in explaining Kiwanis to prospective members. 

USE IT in your relationships with the press, radio and 
TV. 

USE IT for distribution to public officials and com- 
munity leaders. 

USE IT as a souvenir at ladies’ nights and at other 
speciol Kiwanis functions. 

USE IT in exhibits at county fairs, auto shows, and 
similar community events. 

USE IT with pride. Its attractive two-color cover 
opens to 24 pages of effectively presented 
factual information. 


A FREE DISTRIBUTION of one copy per club will 
be made soon after publication date. Additional 
free copies (a limit of 12 per club) will be available 
upon request, 

In years past, many clubs and 
individuals have requested large 
quantities of this popular annual 
report. Unfortunately, many . 
such requests were necessarily 
reduced or denied as the limited 
supply became exhausted, 


made available this year for 
quantity purchase at eight cents 
per copy (minimum quantity 25 


of printing will help us estimate 


the print order needed. Ship to. 


(city) 
Kiwanis Club of 
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(ZONE) (STATE OR PROVINCE) 





CONTENTS 


Citizenship Services 
Agriculture and Conservation 
Public and Business Affairs 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 


Youth Services 
Boys and Girls Work 
Circle K Clubs 
Key Clubs 
Underprivileged Child 
Vocational Guidance 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago 11, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
KIWANIS in ACTION will be Please reserve . copies at eight cents per copy (mini- 
mum order 25 copies) of “KIWANIS in ACTION—1956”’ for 
delivery upon publication. 
Remittance is attached $............ (Deduct 5% discount) 
copies). Your order in advance Bill club $ 
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The 
Man 

Who 

A\ er 







NE of a quarter mi'lion business and profes- 
sional men who assume community leadershiv 
through 4300 Kiwanis clubs, his hobby is service, 
and according to a recent Western Union poll, 
service reflects success ; 

For instance: Among Kiwanians questioned 
in 89 clubs—large and small—in all 48 states: 


86.9% are homeowners 


49.3% own more than one automobile 


His earning-power is proportionately high. A 
special survey of the same Kiwanians revealed 
that 63°, are in the over $10,000 income bracket. 
His influence is equally great. Says Western 


Union 


48.6°o serve on civic boards or commissions 
Business duties involve travel for 75.8% 
85.7°° have purchasing authority or are con- 


sulted im business purchase 


Summed up, The Man Who Wears the K 


S 


represents a market already selected for you. 4 


such, he can be reached most effectively and 
1000 net paid 


economically ($3.75 per page pet 


circulation) through the pages of 


The K WA \ IS \agazine 


920 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


*A complete report on the Western Union survey 
of the Kiwanis market and a rate card will be sent 


on request 
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